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The Democrats and Free Silver. 


, HE overwhelming triumph re 


BWA rs: 


wa 


C07 
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cently achieved by the free  sil- 
verites in the Democratic county elec- 
| tions in Kentucky is one of the most 





Za, significant and important events in our 
recent politics. It indicates a drift in 
the Democratic party of the country 
which contravenes all precedent, defies 

all reason, and puts utter contempt upon the 

lessons of experience and the warnings of his- 
tory. One year ago the Democrats of Ken- 
tucky adopted a sound -money platform, and 
in the campaign which followed every effort was made by 
the better element to hold the party consistently to its 
formal declarations of principle. But the gubernatorial 
candidate undertook to juggle the issue, avowing his sym- 
pathy with free silver, and as a result the Republicans 
carried the State by a plurality of nearly ten thousand, 
clecting their Governor for the first time in its history, and 
securing a tie in the Legislature. Now the party, voting 
in the various county constituencies, discloses its real senti- 
ment and declares éutright by a three-fourths vote in favor 
of free silver coinage and the heresies which go with the 
free-silver propaganda. It is no wonder that honest Demo- 
crats, holding to the party traditions, discern in this action 

a prophecy of defeat and disaster. The Louisville Covrier- 

Journal frankly declares that Democratic success in Ken- 

tucky is now impossible, since the party has repudiated 

‘*the most distinguished of Kentucky's living sons, has 

spit upon the fathers of the party whose name and organ 

ization they claim, and for the faith handed down with a 

hundred years of glorious party history have substituted 

a ‘fad,’ rejected by every intelligent civilization of the 

globe.” It adds that the decision of the party to follow the 

free-silver flag makes it possible for any Republican to 
carry Kentucky, and that the State may be counted upon 
as Republican for years to come. 

It cannot be otherwise than that this action of the Ken- 
tucky Democracy will exert a considerable influence upon 
Tt will not 
only encourage the free-silver party throughout the coun 


the coming national Democratic convention. 


try, but it assures them in the national convention a re-en 
forcement of votes which they had no confidefht expectation 
of winning. There can hardly be a doubt, now that Ken 
tucky has repudiated the Democratic President and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that the Chicago convention will be 
controlled by the free-silver element, and the probabilities 
are that a 
tion. That this result will naturally be followed by a re 


free-coinage candidate will be placed in nomina 


volt on the part of sound-money men who are honest in 
their convictions, and are unwilling to contribute even by 
their silence to the adoption of a policy which would be 
fatal to our financial security and business prosperity, may 
Whether that element of the D 
mocracy wil! feel called upon to place in nomination a di 


be regarded as certain. 


tinct and independent candidate may perhaps be questioncd. 
A good many of them, no doubt, will vote for the Repub 
lican candidate, if he is placed upon a distinctively sound 
money platform, as he must be. Others will probably con- 
tent themselves with refusing to vote atall. Of course it will 
be impossible for the party, standing for free coinage and 
a debased currency, to carry a single Northern State. The 
New York Wor//7 speaks the simple truth when it says 
that not 
bear upon Democratic constituencies would enable them to 


‘‘all the persuasions which could be brought to 


carry New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, or any other 
sound-moncy State for a policy that these States regard as 
at once dishonest and destructive.’ 

Undoubtedly a contest formed along the lines which now 
seem to be inevitable wi.] involve some peculiar complica 
tions. With party lines broken up, and new alignments in 
process of formation, there will be necessarily some unex 
Ilere and there 
in neighborhood contests the silverites may win real ad- 


pected results in local political conditions, 


vantages, and in some Congressional districts may even 
clect their candidates 
will fall away from their party allegiance and help forward 


Some Republicans, unquestionably, 


these resuits. But in the larger sense, and taking the 
nation as a whole, assuming the Republican position to 
be unequivocal, the outcome cannot be doubtful, For our 


own part, we shall be glad to sce the question fought out to 
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a finish. We cannot look for permanence in financial condi- 
tions until there is a general and real test of strength, based 
upon a free and intelligent discussion of the whole money 
question, and its relations to industry, trade, and wages. 
We cannot hope for any genuine prosperity so long as there 
remains any doubt at all as to the stability of our currency 
or its conformity to established world-wide conditions. A 
victory for honest money such as must follow a national 
campaign vitally involving the issue as now being made up 
will contribute greatly to the dissipation of the distrust and 
uncertainty which now prevail, and the country will enter 
hopefully and vigorously upon the work of recovering, in 
dustrially and commercially, the prestige it has lost through 
its coquetting with the free-silver and free-trade delusions. 


The St. Louis Platform. 


THERE is just one thing that the platform-makers at St. 
Louis cannot afford to do, and that is to juggle with the 
money question. If the candidate for President is to win 
he must stand on a platform absolutely unequivocal in 
terms and unmistakable in expression. It must declare 
explicitly for the gold standard. Mere babble about ** hon- 
est money,” ‘‘the money of the commercial world,” and 
‘*the maintenance of a currency every dollar of which shall 
be as good as any other dollar,” will not answer. The peo- 
ple cannot be and will not be fooled. Nominated on such 
a platform as we indicate, Major McKinley can carry New 
York by two hundred thousand majority; nominated on a 
platform which palters in the least degree with the money 
question, he cannot carry it at all. 

More than this, the adoption of any other than a straight- 
out gold-standard platform will be followed by the organi 
zation immediately of a new party based on that principle. 

The men who manage things at St. Louis will do well to 


keep these facts steadily in mind. 


The Tariff as an Issue. 


T is quite apparent that the Democratic man- 
agers, as well as the Republican ‘* bosses”? who 
are opposed to Governor McKinley, greatly 
underrate the attachment of the American pco- 

Their belief 

that they can relegate this question to the resr 


ple to the protective principle. 


in the coming campaign affords conclusive 
evidence of this fact. Nothjng could be more 
false than the pretense that the tariff question 
The truth is that 
many, whether rightly or wrongly, regard it as 
The demand for the 
nomination of Major McKinley derives its specific force 
from the fact that he is the representative and embodiment 
of the protective principle, and is associated in the public 
mind with the policy which has contributed to the develop- 





is of no real importance. 


the paramount issue awaiting decision. 


ment of our industries and to the promotion of our general 
prosperity. It is this fact which draws to him especially 
the support of the working classes in every industrial State 
of the Union, and which, at the same time, enlists the sym- 
pathy and support of our great manufacturing interests. 
It could not well be otherwise than that the people should 
desire the modification of our existing tariff policy. It was 
claimed for the Wilson bill, when it was enacted, that it 
would speedily vindicate itself to the public. It would, we 
were assured, greatly increase the national prosperity. The 
fact is, however, that from the very start it has proved 
itself more effectual in producing a deficit than in supply- 
ing the revenue necessary to meet the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. The Treasury Department has been compelled to 
meet its necessities by the sale of bonds, and the deficit is 
steadily growing lurger, with no prospect of any turn in the 
tide or a betterment of cxisting conditions. It goes without 
saying that every intelligent citizen must regard with dis 
favor a system which thus continually augments the public 
debt, while at the same time operating to the prejudice 
of our industries. Every man who is at all familiar with 
business affairs is aware that economic conditions are, if 
anything, more unfavorable to-day than they were two 
years ago, Our productive energies are not remuneratively 
employed, our capital is not finding profitable investment, 
our skilled labor is, as to many branches of production, 
practically paralyzed. These conditions cannot continue 
much longer without very grave and serious disaster. The 
attempt, in the face of such conditions, to create an impres 
sion that the tariff issue is of no consequence is so abso- 
lutely absurd on the face of it that we can only wonder at 
the temerity which essays it. 

There is one aspect of the matter which discloses very - 
clearly the desperation of the men who seek the defeat of 
Governor McKinley’s candidacy, and that is the fact that 
while claiming to be Republicans, strenuously desirous of 
the establishment of a sound-money policy, they are enter- 
ing into alliance with the free-silverites and the Populists 
in the effort to subordinate the tariff question in the can 
vass. We would naturally expect that the free-trade man- 
agers would be quite willing to unite with the free-coinage 
party if thereby they could perpetuate the po icy of the 
Wilson act; but that any Republican, nominally for sound 
money, should be willing to join hands with a faction 
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which is doing everything in its power to unsettle the 
foundations of the public credit, and to produce disintegra- 
tion and disaster in our trade and business, is indeed a mat- 
ter of surprise. The fact reveals the unscrupulousness and 
desperation of the opposition to Major McKinley. It is 
quite certain, however, that as the champion of protection, 
recognized as such by the people, he can well afford to de 
spise the vindictive assaults that have been made upon him 
and the conspiracies which have been entered into with a 
view to his defeat. If there is any one thing which the 
American people mean to accomplish in this campaign, it 
is the restoration of the policy of protection along with 
the settlement of the financial question. They have had 
enough and to spare of free trade, even in its modified form 
and application, and they will not permit themselves to be 
diverted, by anything that partisan bushwhackers may do, 
from the one important work of placing our industries on 
a solid basis and establishing our financial policy on sure 
foundations. 


Home Rule and Public Nuisances. 


ZL y \HE Supreme Court of Illinois has 





recently laid down a principle which, 
if it could be generally applied, 
would put an end to a great many 
evils from which society now suf 
fers, and impose a needed check 
upon the avarice of an undesirable 
class of adventurers. The principle 
in question is, substantially, that a 
majority of property-owners have 
Se SS u Kage to determine what is, and 
What is not, a nuisance detrimental 
to residence neighborhoods, This is simply an extension 
of the principle of home rule to the protection of cherished 
rights of citizens which have heretofore been at the mercy 
of unscrupulous people. Every large community has suf 
fered from its inability to protect itself against this class 
of persons. We are constantly reading in the news 
papers of difficulties arising from the invasion of quiet and 
decent neighborhoods, in which orderly and respectable 
conditions of life prevail, by one nuisance or another 
Sometimes it is in the form of a saloon, at another it takes 
the form of some manufacturing business which is pecul 
iarly obnoxious, and again, it is a gambling-hell or a disor 
derly house which becomes a source of moral pestilence 
Against these forms of nuisance the only remedy hitherto 
has been in a recourse to the courts or an appeal to the civil 
administration, or to bribery. As a rule, the courts have 
shown great indifference in the absence of any specific law 
as to the protection of the rights of citizens in this regard, 
and with the ordinary municipal administration it has been 
found impossible to procure redress, not to say prevention, 
of the evil complained of. A saloon keeper or the owner 
of a dive has ordinarily been able to silence the police and 
to close the eyes of julges, so that, as a matter of fact, a 
community which is menaced has usually been obliged to 
‘* buy off” the projector’s objectionable schemes. Owners 
of property have suffered very great damage, especially in 
respectable neighborhoods, from this condition of affairs 
The principle established in the Illinois decision guaran 
tees adequate protection in cases of this sort. If a majority 
of property-owners in any particular district do not wish a 
saloon or dive, or a business of any sort, they can prevent 
its establishment and secure immunity from the mischief it 
would work. There can be no question at all as to the 
Why should it be 
impossible for property-owners and citizens who desire 


essential propriety of this principle 


quiet and the advantages of a good neighborhood to secure 
themselves inthe enjoyment of these advantages becaus 
of the avarice or cupidity of persons who have no sym 
pathy with decency o1 appreciation of the finer tastes ? 
Why should persons of this iatter class be permitted to 
possess and enjoy privileges which are denied to the rep 
utable citizenship of a community There are a hundred 
localities in this great city, which are now overrun by 
saloons or by houses of ill-repute, which would be swept 
clean of all these abominations if this principle of home rule 
could be applied to them. In a State founded on the prin 
ciple of self-government, it is difficult to see why that prin 
ciple should not be extended to every matter of neighbor 
hood concern, as is provided in the Illinois decision 


St. Louis Pluck. 


In speaking of the St. Louis calamity the London 7¥mes 
makes the point that disasters of this kind serve to show 
the world the indomitable purpose of the Americans. There 
is a good deal of truth in this statement. The city of St. 
Louis certainly has exhibited an energy and a complacency 
in facing the recent terrible disaster which cannot but pro- 
voke the highest admiration. Instead of sitting down over 
whelmed and helpless under the heavy blow, the people 
have addressed themselves to the work of recovery with 
unfaltering courage and a readiness of resource which is at 
once inspiring and impressive. The manner in which they 
have come to the relief of the sufferers, declining outside 
assistance, and have faced the problem of rehabilitating 
themselves, affords a very conclusive proof of the inherent 
soundness of the business conditions of the city, of its re 
cuperative energy, and its indomitable public spirit. When 
it is remembered that some fifteen millions of dollars’ worth 
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of property have been lost ; that the local industries have 
been dislocated ; and that there has been an enormous de- 


rangement of all material conditions, one cannot but see in 
the energy and vigor of purpose with which the community 
has lifted itself out of the dérésof its disaster the prophecy 
of « future which in all the essentia!s of greatness and pros- 
If dis 
asters such as these which have recently visited Western 


perity will infinitely surpass its past achievements. 


States have any compensation it may well be thought that 
it is found in such an exhibition of the basal elements of 
American character as is just now presented by St. Louis. 


The Vice-Presidency. 


THE question of the Presidential nomination being al- 
ready practically decided, more than ordinary interest cen- 
aioe tres in the selection by the 

St. Louis convention of a 
candidate for the Vice-Pres- 
idency. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this nomination 
would be probably conceded 
to New York; but 


there is no evidence of any 


as yet 
concentration of sentiment 
in favor of any local candi- 
date, nor any indication of a 
the the 
leaders to secure the 





desire on part of 


GARRET A. 


HOBART. 

party 
honor for this State. Probably the convention will be gov- 
erned in its selection not so much by a desire to appease 
any real or imaginary discontent of party managers in any 
one of the larger States which are surely Republican, as by 
a wish to strengthen the ticket 
inally Democratic. In that event it may consider that the 
nomination of a man like Hon. G. A. Hobart, of New Jer 
sey, would be eminently While New 
Jersey has in the last two contests gone Republican, its 


in States which are nom- 


‘ good politics.” 


electoral vote for a quarter of a century has been uniformly 
that with a 
New Jersey man on the ticket it could be carried decisively 
Mr. Hobart has 
for nearly a quarter of a century been prominently identi- 
fied with the politics of the State, has served with distine- 
tion in both branches of the Legislature, has been for many 


cast for the Democracy. There is no doubt 


for the Republicans in the coming contest. 


years chairman of the Republican State Committce, and also 
an active and influential member of the National Repub- 
lican Executive Committee, and is, in point of equipment, 
the equal of any of the gentlemen who are named in con- 
nection with this high office. His business relations are 
national in scope and extent, he is identified actively with 
over forty corporations, many of which sustain an impor- 
tant relation to the industries and finances of the country, 
and his business reputation is so high that he has been 
repeatedly called to the discharge of fiduciary trusts of the 
H« would bring to the office of Vice- 
President a dignity and capacity which have not always 


greatest magnitude. 
marked its incumbents. His popularity in his State is such 
that his nomination would unquestionably assure the success 
not only of the electoral ticket, but of the Legislative and 
local tickets in all the counties. It is 
New Jersey delegation will earnestly urge his nomination, 


understood that the 


and that he will have a vigorous support from other States. 


Our Seacoast Defenses. 


THE Senate Committee on Coast Defenses has recently 
made an inspection of the fortifications at this port, and it 
that extended to 
other points, with a view of accumulating information of 
a trustworthy character 
been profoundly impressed by the defenselessness of 
York. After spending three days in a thorough inspec 
tion and inquiry that in 
point of fact this port lies 
Power which may choose to attack it. 


is "understood this examination will be 
have 


New 


The committee seems to 


they unhesitatingly declare 
at the mercy of any foreign 
By way of demon- 
strating the truth of this statement, the chairman of the 
committee says that if the whole of the manufacturing 
facilities of the country were put to work at once it would 
require at least three years t» make New York compara- 
least 
ninety-three high-power, long-range guns of the best cali 


tively secure. In order to its complete defense at 
bre, with an indefinite number of rifle-mortars and rapid- 
All the fortifications at the 
ineffective, one of them having 


fire guns, would be necessary. 
entrance to the harbor are 
only five eight-inch guns, none of which are ready for use ; 
while at Sandy Hook there are just two direct-fire guns ready 
At Fort Ham 
ilton there is but one ten-inch gun, which is not mounted 
the condition of 


for active use, but without men to man them, 


The committee confess their amazement at 
affairs which their investigation has disclosed, They can- 
not understand the indifference of Congress to the protec- 
tion of the metropolis of the nation, with its four hundred 
millions of dollars of destructible property. In all there 
are some twenty-seven seacoast cities which are exposed to 
attack, with ten billions of dollars’ worth of property liable 
to destruction by water assault. Our ship-yards at some of 


these ports can only be protected by a thorough and effi 
cient armament involving an expenditure of millions ; and 
when it is reflected that these yards hold a vital relation to 
the development and efficiency of our new navy this want 


of protection becomes a criminal delinquency 


It is becoming obvious that if we would assure ourselves 
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against the possibility of hostile assault in the event of 
armed collision with any other Power, Congress must ad- 
dress itself intelligently and vigorously to the work of pro- 
viding athorough and effective system of coast defenses. 
We are spending forty or fifty millions of dollars at every 
session of Congress, nominally for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. <A large part of this sum is really 
wasted, Hardly any of the work authorized by this legis- 
lation is comparable in point of importance with that of 
Why 
not employ the money thus wasted for this latter purpose ? 
While we felicitate ourselves that there is no probability at 
all that events will arise which will precipitate us into war 


strengthening our navy and protecting our coasts. 


by sea or land, it is the part of wisdom to be safeguarded 


WHO 


THE fortieth ‘‘ birthday ” of the Republican party as a 
national organization has already been celebrated by en- 
thusiastic Republicans at various places and on various 
dates. Ina measure the approaching St. Louis convention 
will also commemorate the event. Ina strict sense no defi- 
nite day can be set apart as the natal anniversary of a great 
Political parties, like Topsy, are not born ; 
There are those who regard the Republican 
party as the outgrowth of the Free Soil party. Both parties 
This, 
however, is to be noted—after the Republican party was 
formed it rapidly gathered to itself thousands of voters who 
had never acted with the Free Soilers, even while the new 
party platform contained little else than Free Soil princi- 
A careful study of political conditions in this country 
in the years 1852-55 will show, we believe, that the choice 


political party. 
they grow. 


opposed the extension of slavery to free territory. 


ples. 


of the name by which the new organization was to be 
known throughout the Northern States was an important 
factor in the success which the movement achieved almost 
at a bound. 

GREELEY AND THE ‘ TRIBUNE.” 

It is a singular fact that now, after the lapse of forty 
years, nobody can tell just how, when, or why the name 
** Republican” wasselected. It is gen- 
erally conceded, however, that Horace [Shite 
Greeley, through his Trin ‘ BAS 
first 
of this name. 


, Was the 
influential advocate of the use 
Just when Greeley be- 
came convinced of its fitness and be- 
gan to throw the weight of his influ 
ence in its favor, cannot be definitely 
ascertained. It is known, however, 
that even before the passage of the 
Nebraska bill the 


party organization under the name 


feasibility of a 


‘* Republican” was presented to 
Greeley, and the pros and cons of the 
matter discussed at some length. 
As early as the summer of 1852 
Alvan Earl Bovay, an active Whig 


and then a resident of Wisconsin, but 


a former New-Yorker and a friend 
of Greeley’s, had an interview with 
the Trijune sage in New York, in 
which he says that the matter of a 
name for a prospective new party 
was touched upon, although at that 
time Grecley had not left the Whig 
organization. The details of this conversation, which 


Whig nominat- 


ed General Scott was in session, Mr. Bovay remembers 


took place while the convention which 
perfectly. After predicting Scott’s nomination and defeat 
at the polls, Mr 
the 
Whig issues were dead. 
Whigs again,” 
conventions, undoubtedly, but they will be 


3ovay says that he urged upon Greeley 
need of a new party with a live issue, since the old 
‘*We are never going to be called 
‘*We shall have State 
held for the 


anything 


he said to Greeley. 
purpose of dissolving the party more than for 
else = 

Both men were agreed that the rallying cry of the new 
party, if one should be formed, must be something that 
would draw together the anti-slavery element of the old 
Whig party. As to the which the new party 
should be known, Greeley hesitated, but Bovay advocated 


name by 


a revival of ‘‘ Republican,” and gave many reasons, ** A 
party must not have a compound name, like ‘ Free Soil,” 
‘*Tt must have a flexible single name. The name 
It is held in de cpest 
Then, it 


said he. 
Republican has never been smirched 
reverence still by all the best people in the land, 
must have a strong influence on the people that come from 
abroad, England, of course, knows nothing of Republican 
But France has its Répudblicains, and Germany its Repul 
These people will at once decide that the Repub 
We shall bring in thou 


Re- 


likamur. 
lican party is the party for them, 
sands of Democrats just by the name, if we name it 
publican.” 
THe ‘ ANntt NEBRASKA” EXCITEMENT, 
Evidently Greeley was but slightly influenced, if at all, 
by his friend’s arguments at this time. He yet 
Whigs, and the details of the 
little, He 
supported Scott loyally, but repudiated the platform on 
Mr 


was not 
fully prepared to leave the 
proposed new movement interested him very 


which he was nominated, Bovay went back to Wis 
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against the remotest possibility of international conflict. 
The destruction of one or two of our important seacoast 
cities would involve the waste and loss of an infinitely 
larger sum than would be required to equip all our existing 
fortifications with effective armament Of course nothing 
is to be expected of the present Congress.in the direction of 
an aggressive policy on this subject ; but it is to be hoped 
that the report of the Senate committee, which we presume 
will be ready for presentation at the opening of the next 
session, will have the effect of awakening our legislators to 
a sense of their responsibility in this matter, and beget such 
a liberal and comprehensive view of the necessities of the 
case as will result in legis’ tion adequate to the removal of 
the existing dangers. 


NAMED THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


consin, and there, immediately after Scott’s defeat in No- 
vember, 1852, began to urge upon his neighbors of all po- 
litical beliefs the duty of abandoning the old party organi- 
zations and uniting as ‘‘ Republicans” in support of the 
principles then championed by the Free Soilers. So active 
was Mr. Bovay in this propagandism that he made a distinct 
impression on men who did not at that time share his beliefs, 
and at least two such—one an old-line Democrat and the 
other then a Whig—have left explicit statements (published 
years before their deaths) which leave no room for doubt as 
to Mr. Bovay’s efforts to promulgate the Republican creed, 
us such, nearly twe years before any State convention of 
the new party had been held. Until the introduction of the 
Nebraska bill by Douglas in the Congressional session of 
1853-54 such efforts met with little encouragement. But 
that bill, brought forward by a Northern Senator, alarmed 
the great ‘‘ moderate” element which constituted the real 
strength of each party in the ‘‘ free States” far more effect- 
ively than had the fulminations of the Souther leaders in 
Congress ; for its passage meant nothing less than the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. The threat of that repeal— 
the foreboding that slavery could no longer be kept out of 
national territory by national legislation—roused the slum- 
bering spirit of the North. The men 
of that time tell us that the great 
North was rocked as by an earth- 
quake. In many minds the conviction 
became irresistible that only one polit- 
ical course lay open to those who 
sought to check the advance of the 
At this crisis, if ever, 
the people seemed prepared to accept 


slave power. 


with enthusiasm the plan so untir- 
ingly advocated by Greeley’s Wis- 
Mectings were 
States” 


consin correspondent. 
held throughout the ‘* free 
to protest against the passage of the 
bill, and yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, there was a marked hesitancy 
to resolve upon definite political ac- 
himself hesitated. 
Douglas bill had passed 


tion, Greeley 
After the 
the Senate, and was pending in the 
House, Bovay wrote to solicit the 
powerful aid of the 7r¢évne in band- 
ing together the opponents of the bill 
throughout the North as ‘* Republic- 
ans.” Greeley re plic d that he feared 
the people were not ripe for the plan 
BrirtTH OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN WISCONSIN. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bovay believed that 
Wisconsin were ready to join in the movement, and with 


the peopl of 


out waiting for the final passage of the Nebraska bill he 
proceeded to enlist recruits for the new party in Fond du 
Lac and Green Lake counties. Wisconsin had then been a 
State only six years. Most of the settlers in that portion of 
it had come in since its admission to the Union. They were 
princip uly of American birth, only recently removed from 
New England and New York. 
the pioncers of those days—an energetic, aggressive, intelli 


They were typical among 


gent people, keenly alive to the moral forces at work in 
their time, less trammeled by party bonds than were thx 
people of the older States from which they had come. A 
majority of the voters were originally Democrats, but the 
anti-slavery sentiment was so strong among them that many 
Mr. 
prejudice against the Whig party, among Free 


had joined in the Free Soil movement. jovay found 
that the 
Soilers as well as Democrats, was so intense that nothing 
short of the dissolution of the entire Whig organization and 
the formation of a new and distinct party could be depend- 
cd on to unite the anti-slavery voters of all the old parties, 
He finally induced the leading Whigs of his town to sanc- 
tion this course, and with the co-operation of prominent 
anti-slavery Democrats and Free Soilers he at last succeed- 
ed in launching the new party at Ripon, Wisconsin, on the 
20th of March, 1854. The Whig and Free Soil town com- 
mittees were formally and finally dissolved. From that 
time on the two parties in that town were the Democratic 
and the Republican. The latter was pledged to oppose the 
admission of slavery to free territory, and to nothing else, 
It foreshadowed as perfectly as it could the position of the 
national party in the Fremont campaign of 1856, It was 


Continued on page Al7.) 
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* The ancient Elizaseth, with capable obedience, was loading the 





older muzzle-loaders.”’ 


| THE COUNT AND LITTLE GERTRUD. 


A STORY OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


PART I. 
I, 
THE COUNT’S DAISY-CHAIN. 

Ce HE Count St. Polten-Vassima was walk- 
ing slowly along one of his forest paths. 
He was not in the least thinking where 
he was going. He had quite recently 
and unexpectedly come into the title and 
the property, and he was, for the time 
being, staying in 
the 
father 


the smaller 
unfinished 


one of 
rooms of castle 


which his 


great 

had 
brother had continued. The new Count 
St. Polten was tall, dark, meditative—a 


begun and his 


soldier, yet nevertheless constitutionally 
inclined to a 





certain graceful melan- 


choly. Even his dignities had not very obviously cheered 
him. It was now that still hour of the afternoon when nature 


takes its summer siesta, and St. Polten walked along the wood- 
land glade, sober as at a funeral to look upon, but nevertheless 
happily and conscientiously sad within. It pleased him to ob 
serve the absence of elation in himself. As he sauntered, his 
mind far away, he did not observe that he had approached one 
of the cottages of his people—that of Alt Karl, his ancient 
Jagdmeister, whom his father had ordained to teach him all the 
mysteries of the hunt and the secrets of the wood, while yet he 
was but a wild younger son of the great house of the Counts of 
St. Polten. 

** Cuckoo ! cuckoo !” called suddenly a bird-voice above his 
head. Something whirled lightly through the air and settled 
about his neck. The count looked up quickly and caught just 
one glimpse of a girl’s laughing face vanishing at the window 
above him. Then he looked down and found a daisy -chain 
caught round his neck and hanging about his shoulders. 

The Count St. Polten-Vassima stood a while in wonder, not 


ill-pleased, fingering the ring of flowers, and smiling quietly to 
himself, Presently there came along the forest path toward him 
a stern-faced, erect old man, carrying himself with a curious 
mixture of forest freedom and soldierly precision. 
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It was Alt Karl, the tenant of the house under which the 
count stood. He looked curiously at the daisy-chain, but said 
nothing. The count noticed the question in the old man’s 
eyes. 

‘* No, Karl ; I do not wear one of these chaplets as a rule,” he 
said ; *‘ but the fact is, either an angel from heaven crowned me 
with flowers, or else——” 

And he paused and looked up. 

‘“*Tt was my minx of a Trudchen !” cried Alt Karl, finishing 
‘* T saw her busy at the making of it. I 
cannot control her since her mother died. She will do nothing 
but play pranks and scour the hills with a gun, and boasts that 
she is as good a Jidger as there is in all the forest (which is a 


his master’s sentence ; 


thing most true), besides being as good a mountaineer as there is 
on the mountains, as if these were worthy ambitions for a young 
girl. But it is a good thing that she goes to-morrow to her 
aunt’s school in Breslau, where of a surety she will learn some 
thing more befitting a modest maiden.” 

‘**T trust,” said the count, pleasantly, ‘‘ that you will convey 
to the young lady my sense of the great honor she has done me 
by bestowing upon me this flowery token of her favor.” 

‘** On the contrary,” cried Alt Karl], ‘* I shall bestow upon her 
a great scolding when I catch her, minx that she is !” 

And so, with a mutual salute of military exactness, the count 
and his old and privileged Jagdmeister parted, the nobleman to 
return to his vast, lonely barracks, and Alt Kar] to enter angri- 
ly the cottage with the roses crowding about the porch. 

‘*Gertrud !” Alt Karl called, sternly, stamping his foot a 
little. He stopped to listen, standing just within the door of the 
quiet, dusky sitting-room. 

No one answered to his call. He could hear the two clocks 
ticking loudly, one on the wall of the salon and the other over 
the mantelpiece in the kitchen. 

**Cuckoo !” all suddenly cried a voice behind him. 

Alt Karl could not restrain a violent start. 
so near him - He looked up just as 
the count had done, and instantly he found himself bepelted 
from head to foot with a shower of roses which a tall, bright- 
faced girl of thirteen or fourteen poured out of her apron upon 


The bird seemed 
at his very ear, in fact. 


his upturned face. She had been standing on tiptoe all the time 
upon a chair set behind the sitting-room door. 

The maid clapped her hands and laughed merrily. 

** A forfeit ! a forfeit !” ‘Tt is the féte day of the 
And the new count owes me a forfeit also !” 


she cried, 
flowers. 
‘*T would have you understand that it is not the custom ” 
began her father sternly. 
* A forfeit or a kiss, father !” 
me a single word I declare I shall ask the count for a kiss, too !” 
And launching a random salute at her father, which alighted 


she cried ; *‘ and if you scold 


on the top of his nose, she danced out among the sunlit summer 
flowers as lightly and-irresponsibly as a gossamer blown by the 


winds, 


II. 
THE CONVICT GANG, 

‘* Hatt !” 

It is Under-ofticer Richter who speaks. And in war-time this 
same stiff Alt Karl does not speak without reason. Never did 
the discipline of the Imperial White Coats show better than 
now, when, defeated and decimated, the weary remnants of the 
great army of the double empire stood at bay just long enough 
to allow Feldzeugmeister von Benedek to rally and reorganize 
his scattered forces under the guns of Olmutz and Vienna. 

‘‘Halt ! The enemy !” muttered Under-officer Alt Karl, 

‘* The brushwood is good enough for me,” 
Count of St. Polten- Vassima. And with 
mountaineer he betook himself to cover till the enemy should 
It was the count’s duty to protect the 


said his colonel, the 
the alertness of a 


develop his strength. 
hill-road which crosses the Austrian Alps to Verona, to mask the 
weakness of the fortresses of Moelk and Neustadt, to forward 
supplies from the Tyrol, and generally to retrieve an irretriev- 
able misfortune with which he and his men had had nothing 
He had now but twenty-seven men to do all 

Also they were hungry men, for in the sul- 


whatever to do. 
these things with 
len retreat from the stricken field of Kéniggriitz there had been 
no time for more than a mouthful of Wurst outof the knapsack, 
an’ the hasty draught of water as they passed over a brook. 
The count had commanded well-nigh five hundred men when 








the big guns first spoke across the valley on the 
morning of the 3d of July. Five hundred gal- 
lant fellows had lain among the wet corn all 
night and arisen with bope in their hearts out 
of the crushed and muddy rye. Then first of 
all St. Polten’s command had been flung out 


across the Prussian skirmish-line, and the 
needle- guns had wrought him sore havoc. 


After that the grape-shot from the orchards of 
Sadowa had left many of his brave ‘yrolers 
dead among the silent water-mills of the village 
His five hundred were barely three when Chlum 
was taken, and when with the field-marshal at 
their head the Imperial White Coats dashed at 
the intrenched Prussian Guards of the army of 
the crown prince. There St. Polten left two 
out of his three hurdred on the bare slopes, 
which were swept by the needle-.gun of the 
North, even as the broad Danube is swept by 
the slantwise western rain. 

And when the pursuit quickened, and the re- 
treat bade fair to become a rout, was it not the 
Count St. Polten-Vassima who pushed his war- 
worn hundred across and across the line of ad 
vance, and with the ammunition at his com- 
mand dulled with desperate valor the edge of 
the victory-hunger of the Third Prussian Army 
Corps? For though their guns were but few, 
the aim of the Tyrolers was deadly. So now, 
with belts tightened, and gray, set faces, St. 
Polten’s men kept the lonely hill-road to Verona 
with but twenty-five bayonets—and Under- 
officer Alt Karl. 

Already the remnant of the Imperial White 
Coats had been forty-eight hours without food 
or sleep, and even the hardest old chamois- 
poacher of the valley owned bimself done up. 

From the dense covert of the brushwood the 
count, with Alt Karl at his elbow, watched the 
Certainly a large party of some 
kind was marching southward A jabber of 
voices rose through the still air. The Prussians 
must have risen betimes, thought the count, to 
be here ere the dew was off the grass this morn- 
ing in mid-July. Then a gun cracked. The 
sound came with a little jar upon the party in 
the brushwood. They were discovered, so each 
man of them thought, and automatically he 
counted the scanty rounds of ammunition which 
remained to him. Then for a moment his heart 
went pitifully out to the lass away in the Tyrol 
village, whose cheek, likeso many others during 
the terrible seven weeks, would pale at the sight 
of the list posted at the village Rathhaus. 

But Under-officer Alt Karl erect. 
‘“*Dumm-Kopf ! Convicts! Assassins!” he ex- 
claimed, with the contempt of a soldier for the 
bands of criminals from the penal settlements 
whom the policy of weakening and withdraw- 
ing the military guards had encouraged to 
escape, and who now constituted at once a diffi- 
culty to the authorities and a danger to the 
inhabitants. 

A loose-marching rabblement of men, carry- 
ing guns and slung wallets of various patterns, 
hurried southward along the road beneath the 
Tyrolers. Leaders there were manifestly none, 
for the quarreling and noise were past telling. 
The nostril of Under-officer Richter curled. 

‘*Shall we stop these swine-cattle 7?” he said ; 
‘they are here for no good. Murderers, likely ; 
thieves certainly.” The count nodded. 

** March !” said Alt Karl, hardly above his 
breath. And the command strung stealthily 
down the hill, taking advantage of every scrap 
of cover, in order to reach the narrows of the 
column 


road beneath. 


rose 


” 


pass before the head of the convict 
should come up. Rollicking songs rose joyously 
from the rascals beneath, lilting along the hill- 
side with an abandon which spoke not of war 
but of wine. The nose of Alt Karl mounted 
ever higher and higher. 

At last the twenty-five were in position. Of 
this Alt Karl informed the count with an up- 
ward movement of his head, somewhat like a 
duck giving thanks to a kind Providence. Then 
up rese St. Polten. 

‘** Stop !” he cried loudly to the men beneath. 
“To what penal establishment do you belong ; 
and where is the officer in charge ¢” 

The convicts, in Austrian prison uniform, 
stood with open mouths on the road beneath ; 
but so astonished were they, that no one an 
swered. Only from far back in their strag- 
gling ranks a rifle cracked, and a twig spat 
close by the count’s ear. 

* Pigs of the city slums!” said the under-offi- 
cer, under his breath. And he kept his eyes 
alert to catch the count’s every movement. 

‘* Shoot me that man who fired !” cried the 
count ; ‘‘and those two at the head of the col- 
umn—no more. We cannot afford to waste 
ammunition on rascals.” 

Crack, crack, crack | rang out the three shots. 
The man with the smoking gun fell prone upon 
it. The leader of the advance leaped into the 
air and collapsed in a heap on the ground, and 
a third man suddenly reeled and grasped his 
leg as though a wasp had stung him. 

The twenty-five White Coats rose from the 
brushwood, 

** Ready !” cried Under-officer Alt Karl. 

The convicts from the settlements started to 


” 
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run, but the commanding voice of Under-officer 
Karl suddenly brought them up all standing. 

‘* Halt! pigs, and eaters of pigs’ meat! Put 
down the guns, which are the property of the 
Kaiser-like Apostolic Majesty | Ground arms ! 
Pile arms !” 

The rascals beneath, held by the threatening 
muzzles of the guns of the twenty-five veteran 
marksmen, reluctantly piled their arms in obe- 
dience to the threatening accents of the voice 
which spoke as having authority. 

** And now,” said Alt Karl, ‘*‘ what does your 


Excellency wish done with these escaped 
thieves? Shall we shoot them and be done ?” 
**God forbid !” cried the count, who was 


more tender of heart, and had seen enough 
killing of late, ‘‘even they may have those that 
love them. Even as you, Alt Karl, have the 
little Gertrud in the cottage by the pine-woods, 
Speak to them, and tell them that they are 
We have not force to 
The play is 


free to go to their homes. 
hold them and do our duty too. 
played. Let the supers go home.” 

So Alt Karl erected himself once more and 
bade the ex-prisovers dismiss to their homes and 
settlements, and be grateful for the clemency of 
the commander. And right gladly the cowed 
rascals, who had doubtless their fears of Karl’s 
solution of the matter, bent their heads to the 
ground and scoured away to the south. 





III. 
THE BIRD OF HOPE. 

So day by day the Count of St. Polten-Vassima 
kept the road which leads to Verona, and, day 
nor night, none came near him. For all the 
peasant folk were fled, the barns were exhaust- 
ed or plundered, and all the fields were desolate. 
It was not long before there came a day when 
the men wanted food. So the count bade 
Under-officer Richter, who was also Alt Karl, 
and his own Jagdmeister, to serve five rounds 
of animunition to each of the five best shots, and 
let them go out to kill wood-pigeons where a 
few corn-patches were not quite trampled down 
and the wheat began to be juicy. 

It happened as the five soldiers set out to leave 
the camp that the note of the cuckoo came 
through the trees, rough and stammering now 
with the lateness of the season. Then first one, 
then another, and at last, half a dozen of the 
long, gray, ashen-breasted birds swooped noise- 
lessly down, flying their short flights from tree 
to tree, and occasionally uttering the call 
which, though rough and raucous now, carried 
the eternal freshness of spring along with it. 

‘* Let us try if the ‘kuck-kuck’ is good eat- 
ing,” cried Alt Karl. And one of the White 
Coats lifted his gun to fire at the bird as it 
But the Count of St. Polten-Vas- 
His face had suddenly 


flashed past. 
sima sprang to his feet. 
grown pale, 

** Down with your guns !” 
that had more of the war rasp in it than even 
that of Alt Karl. 
tires a shot at a cuckoo I will give him the con- 


he cried, in a voice 
‘If one of you so much as 


tents of my revolver!” 

The men stopped, open-mouthed with wonder 
ment. Alt Karl was so astonished that he for- 
got to put down his boot which he had been 
tying, and so held it for a long moment sus- 


, pended in the air. 


But the colonel did not choose to give any ex 
planation of his strange manifestation of tem 
per, and the five White Coats saluted and be- 
took themselves wonderingly to their several 
quests. Alt Karl also went about his business 
of gathering together a small cairn of stones 
for the camp-kettle, and the cooking of the pro- 
vision with which he expected the marksmen to 
return. But he collected the stones and then 
the fuel mechanically, for in his heart he was 
busily conning reasons for the strange behavior 
of his officer and master, the count. 

For an hour St. Polten sat on the trunk of a 
fallen pine, deep in thought. Then he sum- 
moned Alt Karl to him. 

** Karl,” he said, ‘‘do you remember the ill- 
ness that brought you to a shadow and the gates 
of the dead ?” 

** Remember!” said Alt Karl ; **do I forget it 
for a day, or your most noble kindness ?” 

** And do you remember how, one morning in 
the spring when the leaves were greening, I 
came to you in the little chalet under the hill ? 

*** Ah,’ you said, ‘ it is over, Count Rudolph, 
all over; I shall never hear the ‘* kuck-uk” 
again.’ Then at that moment the little Trud- 
chen came running in. ‘ Father,’ she said, with 
a voice like sleigh-bells ringing over the snow, 
heard from the other side of a lake, ‘ father, 
I hear the ** kuck-uk” calling.’ So we two that 
were men listened like little children for the 
voice of the bird—aye, as it had been for the 
sentence of the angel of life and death. But 
we could not hear the sound, Soin my arms I 
took you up and carried you till I set you, all 
rolled in the blankets of the great bed-chair I 
had given you, blinking like a great white owl 
there in the sunshine of the morning. Then 
there came two cuckoos, courting the same 
mate to grant them her favors, and the glad- 
some cry of ‘ kuck-uk’ went round the forest. 
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*** Now you know, father,’ said vour little 
Truda, ‘that you will certainly get better. For 
to-day you have heard the ‘** kuck-uk,” and the 
spring is here.’ And that is the reason why I 
would not permit the shooting of a cuckoo. No, 
Karl, nor ever shall while Iam Rudolph, Graf 
St. Polten- Vassima and colonel even of this 
broken regiment.” 

Alt Karl went and stood before his master. 
He bent his stiff gray head uncovered and took 
the count’s hand. He raised it to his lips and, 
as the manner of the Austrian Tyrolers is, he 
kissed devoutly the signet-ring upon it. 

‘* Master,” he said, and the tears were not far 
from his eyes; ‘‘ master, God has given mea good 
pupil in other things than the learning of the 
Jagd, Saving your great honor and high noble- 
ness, I, that am but a huntsman, love you as a 
son for the gracious words spoken to Alt Karl 
this day.” See 

IV. 

A ROSEBUD OF TWENTY-ONE. 

THE war of the Seven Weeks was over and 
the twenty-five [yrolers disbanded till the regi- 
ment should be reorganized, The sudden quar- 
rel of South and North had been as suddenly 
made up. The count went back to his corner 
of the great house of St. Polten. 
yet more heavy within him, for the pride of his 
nation had been trampled upon by the strong, 
rude feet of the invaders from the North—iron- 


His heart was 


cast Prussians, as he called them, bullocks from 
gray Pomerania. 

But when the count had taken one look at the 
gaunt, unfinished mass of his chateau he turned 
away with genuine sadness, dragging at his 
mustache—for the third of the 
enemy had come that way on its swoop for 
Vienna. Horses had been stalled in the billiard- 
room and field-guns stored in the chapel. In 
the dining-hall the surgeons had done their ab- 
horred divine work. 
waste, and a wild pig was rooting there among 
the untended flowers even as he looked. The 
front door had been used as a target for the 
revolver bullets of the North-officers. 

So the Count of St. Polten turned away, he 
hardly knew whither. He was a lonely man, 
with no one in the world genuinely to love him, 
and it was much the same to him where he 
went. So at least he told himself. He would 
see his lawyers, his land-agent, and then set out 
for Paris. 
away from St. Polten with a sense of desolation 
settling like lead about his heart. . 

His feet rather than his will carried him toa 
sunny south-looking glade, with a cottage that 
stood banked against the sheltering pine-wood. 
It was the chalet of Alt Karl, but how unlike 
the otber chalets of the forest people ! 


army corps 


The garden was a mere 


This was his resolve as he strode 


Roses 
over-clambered it, creepers dominated the walls 
and roof, a vine cast its tendrils round the 
chimney, the gravel walk was of hard-packed 
sand, and carefully swept. 

**Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !” 

It was the same bird’s voice he had heard 
there years ago, but with a new elan, a new 
brightness in it. The count paused a while in 
the shadow of the leafy porch, for it was pleas- 
ant there out of the heat. Suddenly there came 
asoft rustle as of wings or draperies, a patter 
down the stairs, a rush out of a door, and a 
voice exclaiming, ‘* Why don’t you answer, you 
old curmudgeon of a father ¢? Do you really think 
I cannot see you hiding there in the porch ?” 

Two arms were thrown impulsively about the 
count’s neck, and then turning he found himself 
closely face to face with the dismayed, terrified 
eyes of the fairest maid it had ever been his lot 
The girl stood before him crimson from 
Her hands had fallen from his 


to see. 
brow to bosom. 
shoulders to her sides, and had again been half 
way lifted as if to cover her face from the shame 
She took her breath short, like a captured bird 
that fears mishandling. The Count St. Polten 
was equally surprised. His heart certainly jolt- 
ed within him in a manner strange and un- 
wonted. And when he awoke to himself he 
had his dirty campaigner’s cap in his hand, and 
was bowing over the girl’s hand as though she 
had been the empress—queen herself. 

But suddenly, with a sudden recognition of 
her tardy dutifulness, the girl knelt before him 
and set his hand to her lips, kissing the signet of 
the count’s ring as her father had done. 

* The count,” she murmured. 
rude to the count, my father’s gracious lord.” 

Rudolph St. Polten r-ised the maid, and for 
the first time in his life he felt unworthy of the 
homage which was his unquestioned right as a 
grand seigneur. ‘* And you ?”’ he said, as if he 
had answered a previous question of hers as to 


‘**T have been 


his own identity. 

‘“*T am only little Gertrud Richter, daughter 
of your Jagdmeister, Karl.” 

** Not little Truda whom I used to set on my 
knee and feed with sweetmeats and brown 
spiced biscuits! Not little Truda who called 
*kuck-uk,’ and threw the flowers about my 
neck !” The count looked at the bright young 
girl from head to foot as if bis mind could not 
compass the greatness of the change, 
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‘Even so,” she said, blushing again, for the 
sense of his greatness was fresh upon her. ‘I 
have been for five years in Breslau at school, 
and have just come home to take care of my 
father.” 

A swift sense of the happiness of Alt Karl 
broke upon the lonely count. ‘ His Jagdmeister 
had this to come home to when his day’s work 
was done. For himself he had only the mil 
dewed walls of the great barracks over yonder, 
defiled by the Prussians and wasted by the wild 
boar out of the wood. 

Suddenly the maid clapped her hands together 
with a pretty gesture of despair. 

‘* What have I done :”’ she cried. ** lam dumb 
and stupid with your so unexpected coming. I 
had well-nigh forgotten to bring you in and 
offer you refreshment.” 

And she led the way into a cool room, with 
the green blinds set outward at an angle to keep 
out the sun’s heat. In the corner of the room 
there was a bower of greenery—-ferns and flow- 
ers, and a little jetted spray of water that 
tinkled in the midst. Behind were bright love- 
birds and Japanese sparrows in a cage which 
nearly filled one entire end of the little salon. 
A piano was set in the angle. Music was strewn 
here and there. A paper-covered book lay face 
down on the window-seat, and a mighty wolf- 
hound aroused himself from: the fire-place to 
sniff the new-comer all over. Then with silent, 
reluctant approval the beast went back and lay 
down with a sigh of regret that the intrusion 
needed no intervention on his part Pervading 
everything about the chalet there was the 
charming sense of feminine occupancy, tbat 
delicate refinement alien to man, but which is 
the more delightful to him on that account, 

The count sat down in wonder, Alt Karl’s 
house as he remembered it in his boyhood had 
been a bare, clean place in which a strong- 
handed, plain-favored old peasant woman per- 
petually washed and baked and scolded, He 
could hear the ring of her voice still as she 
called ina certain ragged, coltish, long-limbed 
Jass away from the sweet, sawdusty smells of 
the saw-muill down by the St. Polten water, or 
sent her voice up the hill to bring the same un- 
licensed wanderer down out of the resinous 
silences of the pine-wood, where she had been 
all too happily playing bo-peep with the squir- 
rels, 

While be thus dreamed Truda stood by the 
window, her instinctive reverence for the Count 
St. Polten—her father’s master, whom she had 
watched and worshiped many a day as he 
strode past to the hunting—struggling with her 
training in the scholastic commonwealth of the 
far-off Silesian city. 

With quick intuition the girl caught the won- 
der in the face of the count as he looked about 
him. 

‘Tt is my aunt,” she said, timidly. ‘‘ She has 
been very kind—too kind. She wished to keep 
me with her in Bresiau, but I could not leave 
my father for a longer time. 
the piano and these things to remind me of the 
school in Breslau which had been my home for 


So she gave me 


five years.” 

The count felt a sudden and infinitely curious 
jealousy of the city. This maid was a flower of 
his gloomy forests, a plant of the free pine 
woods and dashing highland brooks. What had 
she to do with pianos and schoolmistresses and 
scholastic cities / 

‘** Not that I am likely to forget sweet Si- 
lesia,” she said, and sighed. 

The count felt his gloom return more fully 
upon him. He looked out of the window at the 
squirrels cracking the sweet young cones on the 
larches and biting the tops of the young trees. 
The plain-faced, strong-armed woman he used 
to see in the house of Alt ‘Karl moved across the 
glade toward the door with a basket in her 
hand. It seemed not a day since he had seen 
her last. Her hair might be a little grayer, that 
was all. ‘If you will not sit down,” said the 
count at last, ‘‘ I must stand up also, and then 
I must go.” 

Gertrud sat down by the window and leaned 
against the sill the heavy coil of fair hair she 
had wound carelessly round her head instead of 
allowing it, as was the local custom, to hang 
down her back. A spray of scarlet creeper fell 
over it as the wind blew softly in, and a tangle 
of swaying vine leaves cast flickering shadows 
upon it 

The count thought of his journey to Paris 
with a sudden dismay and a sense that he was 
leaving something infinitely more desirable be- 
hind him. The count was thirty-five, and to- 
day he felt twenty years older. ‘The brief seven 
weeks’ campaign had touched the dark hair 
above his temples with gray. His life also had 
seemed all gray and wearisome ever since the 
eagles of Austria had gone down at Kéviggritz 
before the carrion vultures of the North. The 
count awoke from a kind of day-dream to find 
himself calculating how old this girl might be 
who sat so innocently with him in the house of 
Alt Karl. 

** Twenty-one and a rose-bud ?” he quoted, 
thinking aloud, 
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Ve 
THE SIEGE OF THE CHALET 
But Gertrud did not seem to hear. 
looking at something across the open space, with 


She was 


parted lips and eager, wide-open eyes. 

6° Look !” troubled ; 
‘look | there are two or three men hiding yon- 
They are not men of St. 
Polten nor of the neighborhood.” 


she cried, manifestly 


der in the shadow. 


The count rose quickly from his chair and 
came to her side. She pointed with her finger 
For a minute his 


less accustomed eyes could discern nothing 


to the edge of the pine-wood, 
only 
the shadowed spaces of the glade with the star 
ing sunlight and the blue wash of cool shadows 

** Quick |!” she cried, breathlessly. ‘‘ I see an- 
other and another. They have guns and curi 
They are crouching in 
the dusk behind the trees 
behind the oleander ?’ 

And the Count St. 
with a convict’s jacket and peaked forage-cap 


ously-marked dresses 
Do you not see them 
now Polten saw a man 
set on his head lying in the dark of the bushes, 
and behind him two or three others. Instinct 
ively he felt for his revolver. He knew them 
now. It was a section of the band of escaped 
criminals whose leaders he had killed, and from 
whom he had taken the guns on the way to 
Verona, He knew in a moment that they were 
seeking his life. But very calmly he picked up 
his own cap which he had let fall by his side. 

‘““T must bid you adieu, mademoiselle,” he 
said; ‘‘ it is time that I went away.” For, as he 
said to himself, it was no use bringing this 
young girl into a matter which concerned hini- 
self alone. 

** T will go and find your father,” said the count. 

But the maiden never moved, watching eager- 
ly from the open window. She put out one hand 
a little behind her as if to beg his silence. Then 
very calmly she walked to the window, set her 
elbows on the sill, looked listlessly and careless- 
ly up and down the green glade, and finally 
broke into a gay folk-song, the notes of which 
She 
stretched her arms slightly and yawned, as if 
she were weary of the sleepiness of the heavy 


rang across the silent spaces of the wood. 


day and listless with the stirless air of noon. 

Then quite slowly she drew herself back into 
the room, pulling the green sparred wooden 
shutters after her and bolting them within. 

** Run quickly,” she said to the count ; *‘ close 
the back door, bolt it, and also the little wicket 
window in the angle. I will attend to the front 
door.” 

Whereupon she vanished, and the count, smil- 
ing a little at taking his orders from little Ger- 
trud Richter, hastened to do her bidding. He 
passed through the kitchen, where old Elizabeth 
stood speechless at the unwonted apparition of 
the noble Count St. Polten marching through 
her kitchen and banging and double-locking 
her back door. Then going quickly to the angle 
behind the staircase he almost thrust his hand 
into the face of a dark-browed man who was 
staring in through the wicket. But at the sight 
of the count’s revolver, then a comparatively 
rare weapon, and much feared in Austria and 
the Quadrilateral, he turned and fled. 

‘* Now they are warned of our preparations,” 
said the count, ‘* we shall have the storm pres- 
ently.” 

He went back through the kitchen into the 
little salon and there he found Gertrud. She 
had a dozen guns out of her father’s presses 
ranged on the table. and several boxes of cart- 
ridges stood open beside them. The ancient 
Elizabeth, with asomewhat bewildered look, but 
with ready, capable obedience, was loading the 
older muzzle-loaders which had been used for 
years at the chamois shooting—guns whose 
every trick and kick were known to the count, 
who had cuddled them to his shoulder on many 
a perilous ridge and remote deer-pass among 
the mountains. 

** Count,” said little Truda, as soon as he en- 
tered, ‘if you will take the wicket in the angle 
you will have under observation both the sides 
I will go to the 


gable window above, whence I shall be able to 


which are nearest the wood, 


see any who may come across the grass.” 

‘* But why trouble yourself at all ?’ the Count 
St. Polten began, a little proudly. ‘*I can ac- 
count for any dozen dogs of the prisons.” 

‘** Ah! but,” said little Truda, wisely, ‘* they 
are too many for you. I have counted ten al- 
ready, and such rascals as they would not fight 
fair, but would shoot you in the back,” 

And she almost pushed him to his position in 
the angle at which he had seen the face of the 
spy. 

Then there was a strange still pause before 
anything happened. The sunshine slept white 
hot in the open spaces, not a twig moved in the 
wood. In the grass the cicades shrilled like the 
sharpening of scythes in a far-off meadow. The 
count had all the high born Austrian’s contempt 
for the rascal sweepings of the jails, but never- 
theless he recognized his peril. Doubtless the 
band of desperate men would do its best to 
revenge the death of their leaders and the loss 
of their weapons. 

(Ze be continued.) 
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Who Named the 
Republican Party ? 


(Continued from page 413 ) 


made up of the same elements that composed 
the national party two years later. 
GREELEY’S SUPPORT WON AT LAST. 

Having thus given a practical demonstration 
of his theories, Mr. Bovay again urged Greeley 
to throw the weight of the 1ribune’s influence 
in favor of the movement. Greeley was thor- 
oughly disgusted with all parties, and after the 
final passage of the Nebraska bill, in June, 1854, 
he saw that a new political alignment was in- 
evitable. He also saw, what not every public 
man of that day was able to see, that the signal 
for the marshaling of new political forces was 
to come from the great Northwest—the terri- 
tory made sacred to freedom by the Ordinance 
of 1787. When he learned that a mass conven- 
tion had been called in Michigan to voice the 
protest of men of all parties, and to take steps 
toward definite and united political action, he 
wrote to Jacob M. Howard, afterward a United 
States Senator, suggesting ‘*‘ Republican” as a 
suitable name for the party which he believed 
would be formed. Mr. Howard drafted the 
resolutions of that convention, and it has beén 
generally believed by Michigan Republicans 
that the adoption of the name was due to 
Greeley’s suggestion.* Said the Tribune of 
July 11th, 1854: ‘‘The name under which the 
{Michigan] opponents of the Nebraska Iniquity 
have enlisted for the war is simply Republican, 
and this, we think, will be very generally 
adopted.” 

it was adopted almost immediately by State 
conventions in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont, and within a few months in other 
States. 

A PopuLAR MOVEMENT. 

Unquestionably the party in the days of its 
youth was a *‘ people’s party.” Whatever vigor 
it had from the first it derived from its charac- 
ter as the vehicle through which the urgent de- 
mands of the people sought expression. It was 
organized to further a popular cause, not merely 
to win power and offices. With all due recogni- 
tion of the influences put forth by the politicians 
of the time in shaping and directing the new 
organization, it must still be asserted that Lin- 
coln’s ‘‘ plain people ” did the actual organizing. 
They not merely ‘tran with the machine”; they 
were the machine. It is true that a meeting 
of ** Anti-Nebraska ” 
Whigs, Democrats, and Free Soilers—was held 


members of Congress— 


in Washington on the day after the passage of 
the obnoxious bill, and that this meeting voted 
on a new party organization under the name of 
tepublican ; but these leaders could speak only 
for themselves in this matter, and not in a rep- 
resentative capacity. To the historian of the 
movement their action has less actual signifi- 
cance than that of the little band of freemen 
who, two months before, in a Wisconsin school- 
house, had declared their independence of old 
forms of leadership and their undeviating ad- 
herence to a new political gospel. The Wiscon- 
sin meeting typified, in a sense, the spirit which 
soon found expression throughout the North. 
The resolves that were formed ‘* by a million 
Northern ” made 
gressmen, but the people, not the Congressmen, 
were the authors of those resolves. 
W. B. SHaw. 


firesides ’ and unmade Con- 


Unveiled at Night. 


THE Fairmount Park Art Association, when 
it dedicated its bust of James A. Garfield in 
Philadelphia on Memorial Day, made an ex- 
periment in unveilings. It was the first time 
that any monument in this country had been 
dedicated at night with the illumination and 
pageantry for which a night celebration offered 
such an excellent opportunity. The experiment 
was a success. The suggestion was a bold one 
and was boldly carried out by the woman who 
made it, Miss Charlotte Pendleton, one of the 
leaders of the association. The celebration in- 
cluded a * water féte,” and though a /féte, as its 
meaning is commonly accepted in America, 
would hardly have been thought the right 
thing for a conventional unveiling, a f¢éte it 
was, for this was not a conventional unveiling. 

The monument is in a small ravine, opening 
on the east river-drive between two wooded 
slopes. It is a quarter of a mile below Girard 
Avenue Bridge and looks out upon the Schuyl- 
kill River and the busiest drive in all the park. 
Trees screen it somewhat, and it is not nearly 
as conspicuously placed as is the much-criticised 
statue of Lincoln, the other martyr President, 
half a mile farther down the drive. 

The members of the association, military men, 
public officials, the officers of the war orders 

*Ex-Senator Christiancy, one of the leaders in the 
Michigan movement, admitted, some years before his 
death, that the name was probably used in Wisconsin 
earlier than in Michigan, aud that Mr, Bovay's sug- 
gestion bad priority, 
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THE GARFIELD MONUMENT. 


and of the hereditary Ainerican sacieties, with 
the United German singers of the city, made up 
the unveiling party, a total of about fifteen 
hundred people. They boarded a brightly dec- 
orated steamer about a mile below the statue, 
and, at the head of a line of other steamers, all 
lantern-hung and all burning fireworks and 
colored torches, sailed up the Schuylkill to 
make their landing between two pillars, sur- 
mounted by blazing tripods. Girard Avenue 
Bridge was outlined in electric lights, and the 
river-wall, flower-beds, and walks were bor- 
dered with lines of fairy-lamps. 

Thousands lined the hill on either side of the 
river. An inner circle had been roped off about 
the monument for the members of the unveiling 


party. Addresses were made by Mayor Charles 


F. Warwick and ex-Senator George F. Ed- 
munds. John H. Converse, president of the 
art association, made the presentation. The 


bust, by St. Gaudens, and the column, by Mc- 
Kim, Meade & White, cost twenty thousand 
dollars. The heroic equestrian statue of Grant, 
by Daniel Chester French and Edward C, Pot- 
ter, is now in the foundry, and will be unveiled 
next fall by the art association. Its total cost 
will be thirty-three thousand dollars. 
J. W. JENKINS. 


Eugene Field’s Daughter. 


Miss Mary FRENCH FIELD, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Eugene Field, will make her début 
early in the fall as a public reader. She is a 
tall, handsome girl, twenty years of age, with a 





MISS MARY FRENCH FIELD, 


fine stage presence, and has inherited much of 
the talent and genius of her father, the lament- 
ed poet-laureate of childhood, Miss Field was 
fairly idolized by her father, and is regarded 
by the family as his natural successor, She is 
very bright and pretty, and has for many years 
given delightful imitations of the readings of 
her gifted father. Several years ago she at- 
tended school in Germany, and the past year 
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has been one of the most promising pupils of 
Mrs. Milward Adams, the Chicago teacher of 
Miss Field will 
under the management of George H. Yenowine, 


Delsartean elocution. go out 
the long-time manager and intimate friend of 
her father, and the indications are that she will 
meet with 
ments have been offered her thus early, and she 
will probably make ber début in Cincinnati 


instant success. Scores of engage- 


early in the autumn. 

Miss Field is a brunette, with large, expressive 
eyes, aclear complexion, and an excellent figure. 
She is known to her intimates as ‘‘ Trotty,” a 
name of affection and endearment given her 
when a babe by Mr. Field. She will 
wholly from her father’s works, both prose and 
verse, and will aim to carry out the platform 
work planned by him. One of Mr. Field’s most 
successful books, ‘‘ A Little Book of Profitable 
Tales,” is dedicated to Miss Field in the follow- 
ing inscription : 
most loyal admirer, and my only daughter, 
Mary French Field, this little book is affection- 
ately dedicated.—E. F.” Mr. Field left a fine 
home, a magnificent library, a fortune, almost, 
in curios, and a number of books that bring the 
family a steady income, but no large amount of 
money; and the determination of his daughter 
to win her own way is certainly most commend- 
able and praiseworthy. 


read 


‘To my severest critic, my 


People Talked About. 


=IF woman suffrage were universal the Pro- 
hibitionist Presidential candidate, Joshua Lev- 
ering, would be sure to attract some of the fem- 
inine vote for his good looks as well as for the 
moral platform on which he stands. He is a 
fine-looking man, and his side-whiskers ate not 
the least of his attractions. Mr. Levering is 
about fifty-five years old.” He is a coffee mer- 
chant in Baltimore, where he has been held in 
high esteem for many years. 3 

= There is much for a young man to admire 
in Prince Henri of Orleans, who with social po- 
sition and wealth behind him finds it more to 
his taste to wander in the unexplored wilds of 
Asia than on the Paris boulevard. His explor- 
ations have not been of the parlor-car kind, and 
the gold medal which the French Geographical 
Society conferred on him was honorably earned 
by his adventures in Thibet. Just now he is in 
Paris preparing for another trip to the far East. 


Prince Henri lacks a few months of being 
thirty. Personally he is modest, agreeable, and 
frank. 


=Of all the Presidential possibilities of the 
moment ex-Congressman Bland, of Missouri, is 
‘** nearest the soil.” 
he leads a typical farmer’s life. 
all the work done, does part of it himself, helps 
the hired man with bis chores, and only on 
Sunday dresses up in ‘‘store clothes.”» Mr. 
Bland has been familiar with farm work ever 


On his farm near Lebanon 
He oversees 


since his early boyhood, when he had to shift 
for himself. 
earns him a scant livelihood, and he saved but 
little from his salary during his twenty years 


He is a poor man, for his farm 


in Congress 
The Colorado mines are developing a new 
millionaire in Mr. Stoiber, whose income last 
year is said to have been eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and who has expectations of rival- 
ing the celebrated Stratton. Mr. Stoiber’s ca- 
reer differs noticeably from that of most of the 
lucky individuals who have “ struck it rich” in 
Colorado. He is a man of education and a min- 
ing engineer by profession. Fortune was not at 
first prodigal to him, and for a long time, with 
his wife, who is his partner in business, be lived 
very humbly in a little cabin near Silverton. 
He now has one of the handsomest homes in 
Colorado. 
= Mrs. Julia Ward Howe celebrated her sev- 
enty-seventh birthday May 27th, and on June 
14th Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will be eighty- 


five. There is a strange contrast in the mental 
and physical condition of these two notable 


Howe is active, 
her 


New England women. Mrs. 
vigorous and alert, younger and _ busier 
friends say, than ever, witty and keen, and 
looking forward to several years of useful life ; 
while Mrs. Stowe’s mind has darkened and her 
It is 
a sorrowful decline for one who has stamped 


small figure grows constantly less robust. 


her impress more strongly on American history 
than any other woman of her generation. 

= Every music-lover in the land 1s certain to 
have felt a personal interest in the marriage of 
Madame Nordica, whose domestic affairs have 
been a matter of sympathetic public concern 
since the disappearance of her former husband 
twelve years Nordica is now 
about thirty seven years old and in the prime 
of her vocal strength and physical beauty. Few 


ago. Madame 


of the réles she enacts on the operatic stage are 
more remarkable than that of the young Maine 
farmer’s daughter who at twenty became the 
prima-donna of the Grand Opera of Paris. If 
there were any lingering doubt of her right to 
be called the * greatest American soprano” it 
was removed by her rendition of Jsolde last 
winter, 
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As this number of LesiiE’s WEEKLY goes to press, all eyes are turned to St. Louis, where the delegates to the Republican National Convention and Republican 
politicians of every sort and grade are assembling in great numbers. The centre of interest, of course, is the McKinley headquarters at the Southern Hotel, and the scenes 
in the rotunda and corridors of that well-known house reflect impressively and picturesquely the profound interest which is felt in the Presidential contest. Major 
McKinley’s friends are largely in the majority in the crowds which throng that and other hotels, but other candidates have their supporters who are alert for every 
opportunity to ‘‘ boom” their favorites. Next to the nomination for the Presidency, the money question engages the attention of delegates ; with some, indeed, it has the 


precedence, and the feeling is general that the deliverance of the convention must be unmistakable in terms if the party desires to hold its own before the people. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS. 


THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS—ANTE-CONVENTION SCENE IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE SOUTHERN HOTEL.- 


DRAWN BY B, WEsT CLINTDINST, 
FROM A SKETCH BY H, REUTERDAHL, 
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THE MCKINLEY HEADQUARTERS AT THE SOUTHERN HOTEL,—/)rawn by Al Hencke 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS. 
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The Georgia Watermelon. 


Ir is gratifying to observe just at this season, 
when the early summer is begetting political 


agitation and trouble generally, that the 
Georgia watermelon is up and doing and 


booming on toa glorious harvest. Few things 
in this world mix with politics half so well as 
does the Georgia watermelon, and in late years 
it is difficult to say just what a national cam- 
paign, with all its excitement, bitterness, and 
strife, would be without the cooling balm of 
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over the broad space between the rows of hills 
which lead in many of the fielcs of southern 


Georgia as far as the eye can see. The plant 
requires careful culture until it has so covered 
the ground that plowing is impossible, and then 
the grass is kept out by hoeing. When the young 
melons have grown to about the size of a foot- 
ball the crop is ‘* laid by ” to ripen, which means 
no more work is needed in tilling the soil. By 
this time the long-stretching vines have formed 
a complete network over the entire field and the 
melons are thick and conspicuous, rising in their 





IN A WATERMELON-FIELD, 


this juicy fruit. In the South a national cam- 
paign year means a season of stump-speaking, 
an extraordinary number of Sunday - school 
conventions, barbecues, and ‘* deestrick” meet- 
ings; and what would these occasions count for 
without a few wagon-loads of watermelons ? 
The unvarving and natural result of a large 
watermelon harvest on a Presidential campaign 
is to keep things cool ; or, to engage the phrase- 
ology of a South Georgia sage, ‘‘ to dispense wid 
discord in de gospel camp.” It seems to bring 
out more voters to hear the stump-speakers, and 
no matter how the rivals on the stump may rasp 
the listeners, first on one side and then on the 
other, getting them all stirred up over the “ cry- 
ing ”—nay, howling—issues of the day, when 
the speaking is all over and the time comes for 
opening up the big baskets of fried chicken, bis- 
cuits, and pies, and cutting the ever-glorious 
Georgia watermelon in the shade, then all differ- 
ences and doubts disappear, and the striped 
fellow who has been lying silent all the fore- 
noon under the fodder in ’Squire Bott’s wagon- 
body gets in his work asa peacemaker—a veri- 
table antidote for political prejudice. 

Moreover, the watermelon makes good neigh- 
bors of mankind in the South. 
crop of all others that brings nothing but good 
will and harmony in the neighborhood. A 
farmer may dispute about the merits of his 
“brag” cotton, corn, or potato patch with his 
peighboring planter in comparison with the 
latter’s ‘‘ brag” patch, but he gracefully yields 
when the neighbor grows the biggest melon, and 
goes over to help him eat it when it is ripe. It 
is a crime for a darkey te “ lift” chickens from 
their roost, but who ever heard of a negro going 
to jail in the South for rolling a watermelon out 
of the patch into a secluded fence corner and 
devouring its luscious contents from centre to 
circumference, ‘‘’scusin’ de seeds an’ rines” ? 

Speaking more seriously—for even the Georgia 
watermelon must be taken seriously sometimes— 
it must be stated as a fact that the melon crop 
means a great deal to Georgia. It means much 
to the country at large. It has grown to play no 
inconsiderable part in the big world of trade 
and commerce between the sections. Last year, 
from Thomasville, Georgia, alone nearly two 
thousand car - loads of melons were shipped, 
worth more than seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Confessedly the best melons known to the market 
are those which come from southern Georgia. 
The country from Savannah to Albany is known 
as the melon belt of Georgia, and Thomasville is 
the centre of this region. 

It may be interesting to give a little study to 
the methods of melon culture in the South, 
Early in April, and earlier than this in some 
sections, the seeds are planted in the hills of 
earth which have been carefully bedded and doc- 
tored with fertilizers in advance. Themonth of 
May finds the young vines sprouting well up out 
of the ground and covering the hills. The land 


” 


for the most part is of a soft and sandy soil and 
easily cultivated, and the young vines, after the 
first hoeing and plowing, begin to shoot far ous 


It is the one ~ 


rotundity far above the green leaves of the vines. 
The melon crop in Georgia was larger last 
season than ever before, perhaps, and is esti- 
mated at something over seven thousand car- 
loads, this estimate being based on the ship- 
ments by the railroads leading out from the 
melon belt, and not including the vast quantity 
consumed at home. Thusit can be seen that the 
watermelon is a great bonanza for the planters 
of southern Georgia. REMSEN CRAWFORD. 





‘*El Capitan.” 


Ir is easier, it appears, for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a theatrical 


manager to find a good comic opera. That is 
why, probably, we have on our stage so few 
that are y;ood. Asa matter of fact, the writing 
of the style of entertainment known in this 
country as comic opera, and which is really 
opera-bouffe, is rapidly becoming a lost art. 
Even the French, masters a few years ago in 
this as in every branch of the dramatic art, 
have ceased almost entirely producing any 
operas - bouffe of real merit, and in England 
even the master-hand of W. 8. Gilbert seems to 
have lost its cunning, for he recently turned out 
a very disappointing book. The first essential 
of a comic opera is that it shall be comic, and 
the writers who are able to write funny li- 
brettos are becoming more scarce every year. 
In America we have few writers who give 
promise of equaling Gilbert at his best, al- 
though J. Cheever Goodwin, author of ‘* The 
Merry Monarch,” Edward Paulton, of ‘‘*Er- 
minie,” Harry B. Smith, of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
Sidney Rosenfeld, of ‘‘The Lady or the 
Tiger,” Glen McDonough, of ‘‘ The Algerians,” 
Clay M. Greene, Charles Klein, et a/, have all 
written clever librettos. 

‘* El Capitan,” the new opera-bouffe which 
Mr. Klein has written for De Wolf Hopper, is a 
genuine success at the Broadway Theatre, and, 
taken altogether, is a creditable piece of work. 
The libretto, to be sure, is far from brilliant. 
The lyrics are only passably good, the humor is 
a trifle forced, and some of the lines are heavier 
than lead. On the other hand, it has qualities 
which fully redeem its shortcomings, and which 
have made it a success. Mr. Klein, one of the 
youngest and most successful of our dramatic 
authors, has invented an interesting and in- 
genious plot and constructed it with the skill 
one would expect of one of the authors of ‘‘ The 
District Attorney.” The situations are amus- 
ing and the complications novel and ingenious, 
Moreover, the story affords ample opportunity 
for a gorgeous display of rich and picturesque 
costumes and for magnificent scenery, effective 
songs and dances. What more can one ask / It 
is, to be sure, as regards music and book both, a 
long way from the standard set by Offenbach 
and Sullivan, but in these daya of theatrical 
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mediocrity let us be grateful even for small 
favors. 

The scene of the opera is laid in Peru, where 
Don Errico Medigua (De Wolf Hopper) is vice- 
roy. A revolution takes place in favor of bis 
predecessor, and Don Errico, an arrant coward 
at heart, assumes the character of L/ Capitan, 
a redoubtable fire-eater, who is hourly expected 
to take command of the insurgents. So as to 
be secure in his disguise the false E/ Capitan 
imprisons his former lord chamberlain, Pozzo, 
denouncing him as being the fugitive viceroy. 
But complications soon arise. Estrelda (Edna 
Wallace-Hopper), daughter of a former viceroy, 
falls in love with £1 Capitan, fascinated by his 
reputation for valor, and her father gives her 
to Don Errico, who, having a wife already, and 
a shrew at that, isin a quandary. His wife ap- 
pears at most inconvenient moments, and Don 
Errico is always on the point of being exposed, 
but, finally, everything is disentangled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

That John Philip Sousa, the popular band- 
master, would write a good score was a foregone 
conclusion. Most of the music is written in 
march time, as might be expected of a ‘‘ March 
King,” but it is all very tuneful and inspiriting. 
Many of the airs are effective, particularly the 
duo between the merry-makers and the mourn- 
ers, a clever and novel situation, by-the-bve, 
which should go to the credit of Mr. Klein. 
There is also a fine march at the close of the sec- 
ond act, which is the general theme throughout. 

The dual réle of Don Errico and El Capitan 
fits Mr. Hopper very well. As usual he has a 
grotesque ‘*‘ make-up,” this time @ la Don Quix- 
ote, and he dances, sings, and cracks jokes with 
his customary unction and vim. Some people 
tell me they are unable to see anything funny in 
De Wolf Hopper’s clowning ; there are others 
who think he is the greatest singing comedian 
alive. Thank goodness, this is a free country, 
and that every one can think as he likes. 

That dainty little body, Edna Wallace-Hop- 
per, locks quite eatable in the part of Es- 
trelda. Her dear penny-whistle little voice and 
her saucy I’m-the-star’s wife air are positively 
charming. 

Alfred Klein, brother of the librettist, and 
intended by nature to be a comedian, is irre- 
sistibly funny as the unfortunate Pozzo, and 
Bertha Waltzinger, formerly of the Bostonians, 
who has one of the finest voices on the opera- 
bouffe stage, is seen to advantage as Medigua’s 


daughter. 
The opera is staged and costumed with Mr. 
Hopper’s usual liberality. , 


ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


At Morning. 


A HAZE hangs over Brooklyn Bridge, 
And stretches outward to the sea— 
O’er busy town and silent ridge, 


To where the waves lap listlessly. 


Half lost is tower and parapet 
In folds of mist ; 
With spire and dome and minaret, 


the city seems, 


Like some vague mirage of our dreams. 


Fair ship that from a foreign shore 
Has sailed into this harbor dim, 
What golden glories lie in store 
Concealed beyond yon narrow rim ? 
Gray vessels drifting to the sea, 
Like sheeted barges of the dead, 
Take all the years have brought to me 
And bring one day of youth, instead ! 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


The Racing Season 
near New York. 


THOSE interested in racing in the East felt 
very blue last year over the prospects for the 
noble sport which does more for the improve- 
ment of the breeding of horses than all the 
theories and other experimental tests com- 
bined. But there were in the East a few brave 
spirits who would not be suppressed in their 
rights without a protest and a fight. The 
work they did last year to put racing in its 
proper place and keep it up always to a high 
standard was primarily costly to them ; but 
they now have their reward, for racing this 
spring and summer is in a more healthy condi- 
tion than it has been in the United States for 
years past. The sportsmen are now in control 
and the sporting men must be decent and honest 
in their racing, or pay the penalty of final ex- 
pulsion, 

But what is more to the purpose, the racing 
has been appreciated by the public as its high 
order deserved. At Morris Park we have seen 
some of the best racing of recent years, and in 
the West and South also the sport has been of a 
high class. Last year the crowds that went to 
the races were small, and they were somewhat 
bewildered and depressed by the new and unac- 
customed conditions. Now we have adapted 
ourselves to the new order of things, and it is 
doubtful whether any of those who have any 
right in justice to themselves to speculate 
against the astute book-makers would care te 
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go back to the old vulgar and ear-splitting 
method. Even the book-makers are content, 
for they have weeded out the private welchers, 
and the law does not prevent them from taking 
ready-money bets in transactions which for lack 
of a token have been declared to be not bets 
at all. 

In the West 
cracks have appeared in Ben Brush and Ben 
Eder, while in the East, at Westchester, those 
rivals of last year, Hastings and Handspring, 
have shown themselves to be two of the gamest 


and South two three-year old 


and fleetest colts ever seen in this country or 
any other. The race of these last two for the 
Withers stake will be remembered by all who 
saw it, so long as their minds can recall the 
glorious thrill experienced by each spectator 
while these noble colts raced head and head 
over the last two furlongs, responding to whip 
and to spur, and both unfalteringly game to 
the very final jump. Close and game finishes 
are frequent enough; but this was exceptional, 
for the reason that it began so far from the 
finish, and because neither horse for a moment 
showed a sign of giving up the contest. Hand 
spring was evidently a trifle the better that day 
—not a better horse, probably, but in better 
condition ; so he won with nothing to spare. 
Other horses have also approved themselves 
racers of the first class. 
older of these may be mentioned St. Maxim, 


Notable among the 


who has won three races or more in masterly 
style. The two-year-olds in the stable of the 
Messrs. Keene are a splendid lot, and it is not 
impossible that these enterprising sportsmen 
may uncover a fit successor to Domino before 
many weeks have passed. 

A new feature of racing in this country is the 
use this season of the starting-machines which 
originated in Australia. It must not be thought 
that this machine is a mechanical device which 
does away with the necessity for a_ starter 
That is not it. It is merely an adjunct to the 
work of the starter. It is not the most difficult 
thing in the world to drop the flag at the proper 
mornent, when all the horses are in motion and 
in line ; the difficult thing is to have them in 
line when in motion. This is what the starting- 
It consists of 
a swinging barrier across the track, a barrier 
which may be raised instantly when the horses 
are in line. With it in use the delays in start- 
ing should be reduced at least seventy-five per 
cent. 


machine assists in accomplishing. 


There are several of these machines now 
being experimented with, and twoof them have 
merits worthy of commendation. These two 
the Brown-Fitzgerald and the 
Clark machine. The former of these consists of 


are machine 
twin iron poles set in sockets which have a 
foundation of Arms attached to a 
quadrant connected by a wire cable to power- 
ful springs at the back of the machine furnish 
the motive Thin bands of webbing 
stitched at intervals are buckled tightly to these 
arms, and when the machine is ready for busi- 


cement, 


power. 


ness these arms are drawn down until perpen- 
dicular and the ends are caught in an iron clip 
furnished with a roller. The release is made 
either by electricity or by hand through the 
medium of a lever. When the arms are re- 
leased simultaneously by means of this lever, 
which is connected with the trips on both sides 
of the course, the horses, which have been fac- 
ing the barrier, spring forward in answer to 
the ‘‘come on” of the starter, who should oper- 
ate the machin The motion of the 
machine is so rapid that the barrier is out of 
the way before the swiftest-footed of the horses 
can get under speed. There is no danger of any 


himself. 


jockey being caught fast or injured by collid- 
ing. The Clark machine has an apron of bam- 
boo and twine suspended across the track, and 
this is raised at the word by a simple lever on 
either side. If the best features of these two 
machines could be united in an improved ma- 
chine, then the various tracks could adopt the 
latter without seeming to discriminate. 
JNO, GILMER SPEED. 


Judicious Advertising. 


CONSIDERING how great is the competition in 
life insurance, it is somewhat surprising that 
the great companies are not more judicious in 
their advertising methods. While they pub- 
lish, from time to time, statements of their con- 
dition, and set forth the advantages of their 
peculiar systems, they very often fail to give 
the public the information which it really needs 
to enable it to determine as to the trustworthi- 
ness and superiority of the competing com- 
panies. Asarule the company which gives the 
simplest and most straightforward exhibit of its 
system and methods attracts the larger share of 
public attention. Some of the big companies 
might learn wisdom from the advertising policy 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. The advertisements of this company 
(which in twenty years has grown to be one of 
the most considerable in the country, and whose 
system of family insurance is every day be- 
coming more and more popular) set forth in a 


plain and explicit way just the facts which the 
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intending insurer desires to know, instead of 
confusing him by a tangle of statistics and de- 
scriptions of methods. Its statements, artistic- 
ally presented, can be understood at a glance. 
There is no doubt at all that a good deal of the 
money employed for advertising purposes is 
practically wasted because of the want of def- 
initeness and simplicity in the advertisements 
and literature supplied to the public. The 
average man is too busy to wade through per- 
plexing statements, and is quite apt to give his 
preference to the company that places before 
him in an intelligible way the information 
which is necessary to enable him to make a wise 
choice in the insurance of his life. 
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Bob ishiy 
Hardest Problem. 


In coaching the Yale crew for their race at 
Henley, July 7th to 9th, Bob Cook was con- 
fronted with several problems incident to a 
change from rowing a four-mile race and one 
of one mile five hundred and fifty yards, which 
latter distance is rowed at Henley. One of the 
most aggravating was getting the men imbued 
with the idea that they must not save their 
strength, but rather apply their greatest power 
in each and every stroke from the very start. 

Now, in a four-mile race it has ever been the 
rule for a man to pull well within himself—that 
is, pull with enough energy held in reserve to 
carry him strongly through the race and make 
it possiple to spurt at the finish 

So strongly was this rule imbued in the 
minds of the men that no amount of talk 
seemed to do the least bit of good for weeks. In- 
deed, it was only at the very last, prior to their 
departure for England on June 6th, that Mr. 
Cook began to realize a little quiet satisfaction 
in the knowledge that at last the men had 
caught the new ide 

This would seem a simple matter to the unin- 
itiated who do not appreciate the extent to 
which an oarsman becomes a machine which, 
after running for several years in a certain 
style, requires any amount of hammering to 
effect a radical change. But such is the fact. 
And even right up to race-day it will be neces- 
sary, in order to guard a 
constantly keep talking on the subject, urging 
the men to tear things resistlessly, unceasingly. 


gainst a relapse, to 


POLO GAINING iN POPULAR FAVOR, 

Twenty clubs are now enrolled on the mem- 
bership list of the Polo Association, and no 
stronger proof than this could be had that the 
game is making giant strides in popular favor. 
This is remarkable in a way, because the gen- 
eral public have little chance to see the game 
played. Being a sport in which the well-to-do 
alone can engage, because of the great expense 
attached to the maintenance of a pony stable, it 
is usually played to exclusive audiences com- 
posed of friends of the players. 

Still, when the championship tournament was 
played in the fall of last year on the Brooklyn 
Parade Ground the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed among the most cosmopolitan of crowds, 
which assembled by the thousand to see the dif- 
ferent matches. Then, too, at Newport, really 
the home of polo, while the exclusive set have 
invariably composed the attendance within the 
inclosure, Dead-head Hill, which overlooks the 
field of play just beyond the east fence, has fur 
nished year by year a free vantage ground for 
the people who have flocked there in dense 
Inasses, 

The season of 1806 is now on in earnest, tour- 
naments already having been played at Devon, 
Pennsylvania, and Brookline, Massachusetts. 
And judging from the long list of events sched- 
uled under the rules of the association, the next 
few months will see some of the best sport yet 
chronicled in the history of the game 

The future of the sport seems assured and 
highly encouraging for general development, 
yet what a boom would be started should the 
United States government introduce the game 
it West Point and in the army. That the game 
would prove of the greatest benefit no one can 
doubt fora moment. In the English and other 
foreign armies the game is most popular, and it 
is the universal belief that the game has a most 
beneficial effect upon its devotees. 

In order to play polo well, one must be a past 
master of riding, and possess withal a good eye 
and a quick-thinking brain. He must remain 
cool in an emergency and show aptitude in the 
execution of plays closely related to team-play 
and foreign to individual brilliancy. Then, 
too, he must possess great endurance and a 
muscular, well-trained arm, ever ready to di- 
rect a forward blow or a back-handed stroke. 
THE CORNELL-HARVARD-COLUMBIA-PENNSYL- 

VANIA BOAT-RACE, 
The college boat-races at Poughkeepsie, June 


LESLIE’S 


24th and 26th, promise some fine sport. On the 
former date the freshmen crews of Cornell, 
Harvard, Columbia, and the University of 
Pennsylvania will try conclusions, and two days 
later their more experienced and skilled broth- 
ers will compete. 

Of course the latter race will excite the great- 
est interest, and the fact that two days separate 
the races, that of the 24th is likely to draw few 
people from out of town. 

On the 26th, however, many thousands are 
expected to turn out, the facilities for viewing 
the race being unsurpassed in the way of com- 
fort and accommodation. Observation - cars 
will be run on both banks of the river, and a 
view may be had of the race from start to 
finish. 

Last yeal 
won, but this year, though the same crew with 
but an exception or two will again row, it is 
doubtful if the white and blue rules favorite, 
from the fact of Harvard’s entry. 

The men from Cambridge will go into the 
race with a certain amount of prestige, due 
solely to name, and besides they will be tipped 
as being fit to win. Pennsylvania’s crew, under 
the able handling of Coach Ward, is also likely 
to prove favorite with many. The crew was 
the first to reach quarters at Poughkeepsie, hav- 
ing gone there as early as June 4th. Their 
trials since that time have been promising. 

Little is heard or said about Cornell’s crew, 
but with many knowing ones the Ithaca boys 
are looked upon as a dark horse, capable of fur- 
nishing 4 first-class surprise-party. 

Harvard’s crew, since the retirement of Wat- 
son, has shown great improvement under his 
successor, George Mumford, who frankly ad- 
mits that he has—in his opinion—a fast crew, 
and one which should give a good account of 
itself in a race. 


Columbia’s crew of young giants 


KAISER WILHELM’S ‘‘ METEOR,” 

The cutter 
Hendersons on the Clyde after designs of George 
L. Watson, the well-known creator of the de- 
feated Valkyries, promises to excel in able work 
and eventually become a challenger for the his- 
toric America’s Cup. 

It is believed that Designer Watson has suc- 
cessfully dodged the more pronounced faults of 
the Valkyrie II/., and the two recent trials of 
the Meteor with the Britannia, tried and true, 
would seem to bear out this opinion, inasmuch 
as the Prince of Wales’s craft was defeated 


Meteor, which was built by the 


handily each time. 

The Meteor carries a greater spread of canvas 
than did the Defender, and the yachting sharps 
declare that she shows the latter’s ability to 
stand up under it with the stiffness of a church. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is the proud owner of this 
craft, and is, according to many, a likely chal- 
lenger for the America’s Cup in the event of her 
continued success against the Britannia, Ailsa, 
and Satanita in the many English regattas. 

YALE’S CREW OFF FOR ENGLAND. 

On the morning of June 6th the Yale crew, 
which, in July, will neet the crack eights of the 
world at Henley for the Grand Challenge Cup, 
departed for Southampton, England. All hands, 
from Coach Bob Cook down to the aspiring sub- 
stitute, were in tip-top shape and apparently 
easy in their minds as to the future. 

While Bob Cook would not come right out and 
declare his mind to the effect that Yale would 
win, it was easy to see that the great coach ex- 
pected to gain a victory, barring such ill-luck as 
sickness or successful jockeying on the part of 
opposing coxswains, 

Bob Cook, before the Berlin left her pier, 
spoke in the highest terms of the friendliness of 
the Englishmen, who had promised to make the 
Yale men feel at home from the moment they 
landed. And, wisely enough, Mr. Cook has ac- 
cepted all proffers of assistance and hospitality, 
believing that it is in the interest of his crew 
and international amateur sport as well. 

It was a matter of surprise to manyat the 
departure of the Berlin that her passenger-list 
failed to show the names of other well-known 
Yale rowing coaches save that of Mr. Cook and 
Armstrong, captain of last year’s winning 
eight. 

This is readily explained by the assertion of 
an old graduate, to the effect that in this most 
important of races there should be no opportu- 
nities given the erew to get mixed up by differ- 
ing methods of instruction, and inasmuch as 
Bob Cook was the ideal coach and would de- 
vote all his time to the work, he should be the 
one and only one to direct affairs. 

Though Armstrong is of the party, he does 
not go in the capacity of coach. Hibs field of 
labor will be chiefly as companion to the men 
whom he knows so well, and by his personality 
and entertaining qualities keep their spirits up 
and their covfidence unshaken in the belief that 
they can win to a certainty. 

THE * NIAGARA’S” WATER-TANKS. 

Immediately after a yacht-race of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, on May 22d, which 
Howard Gould’s Niagara was a competitor, a 
committee of three gentlemen from the yacht- 
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racing association boarded the American boat 
in order to verify or prove untrue a report to 
the effect that she was fitted with water-tanks 
under the seats on each side of the cabin, 
which, by being connected with a pipe, could be 
used unlawfully as a means of shifting ballast. 

Asa result of their visit a letter was written 
owner Gould asking that he take the necessary 
steps to make it impracticable to run water 
from one to thé other. 

This letter stirred up Mt. Gould’s ire greatly, 
and his reply was immediate and to the point. 
He said, in effect, that the idea that the tanks 
were used as alleged was absurd, inasmuch as 
it would take some eight minutes to draw the 
contents of one tank into the other. 

This little incident only serves to show how 
‘‘Jittle” Enghsh yachtsmen can be. It savors 
of Lord Dunraven and his questionable methods. 


Street Transit in Europe. 


An American living in a city, and who has 
never been abroad, does not begin to appreciate 
the enormous advantages he has in the way of 
rapid transit by street railways, over his Euro- 
pean brother similarly situated. With us a city 
that still clings to her ancient horse-cars is 
called ‘‘dead slow” and considered not up to 
date. The rapid trolley stretches its rails in all 
directions, traversing all the principal streets of 
our cities, and connecting them with miles and 
miles of heir suburbs and often even with other 
cities. In our larger cities, like New York, the 
elevated railroads or the cable-cars daily carry 
their thousands of passengers with the highest 
possible speed consistent with safety, recogniz- 
ing the great American need of covering a given 
distance in the shortest possible time. 

Across the ocean all this is changed; there 
the trolley is almost, and with one exception the 
elevated railroad wholly, unknown, and the res- 
idents of even London have to depend almost 
entirely on the primitive ’bus. This seems al- 
most beyond belief to an American, but such is 
the fact. 

Let us therefore glance at the different meth- 
ods of public conveyance in this the largest city 
in the world. In London the principal means 
of getting around is by ’buses, and it is esti- 
mated that there are nearly a thousand of them 
in use every day. The greater part of them are 
owned by the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, and their semi-annual report shows that 
in six months they carried the enormous num- 
ber of 53,843,477 passengers, the total distance 
driven being 9,001,330 miles. 

Omnibuses first came into use in 1829. Before 
that time people had to get around as best they 
could. They run daily from eight a. M. to 
twelve at night, and the fares vary, according 
to the distance, from one to sixpence in English 
money, or from two to twelve cents in ours. 
Contrast this with our elevated trains running 
all night and on which one may ride from the 
Battery to Harlem for a nickel. 

The London ’bus is a huge lumbering vehicle 
drawn by two or three horses and so plastered 
over with advertising signs that one hardly 
knows whether one is going to the bank or to 
Sunlight Soap. They are all double-deckers— 
that is, they have seats both inside and on top, 
the inside seats running lengthwise, and those 
on top crosswise, with an aisle down the centre. 
These top-seats are reached by means of a spiral 
stairway from the rear. Each ’bus accemmo- 
dates about forty passengers, each person being 
entitled to a seat, and when all are taken the 
*bus is declared full and no more passengers are 
admitted, there being no such thing as hanging 
on to a strap for three or four miles, or crowd- 
ing a hundred people into a place intended to 
hold half that number, and there is no necessity 
for a gentleman to rise and give a lady his seat. 

As soon as a passenger mounts a ’bus he takes 
a seat inside or on top, as he may prefer and 
there is room, both being the same price, and 
the conductor immediately comes to him, in 
quires his destination and charges him accord- 
ingly, and gives him a ticket which he is re- 
quired to show in case of dispute, and which 
contains the principal stations of that line, the 
one nearest to his stopping-place being punched, 
The ticket also contains the amount of the fare. 
In case the passenger should let himself be car- 
ried beyond the station punched, another fare 
is immediately collected. The conductor does 
not announce any stops, so each person has to 
look out for himself. 

Undoubtedly the best method of transporta- 
tion in London is the underground railway. 
This, however, only serves a certain portion of 
the city, and its stations are quite widely sep- 
arated. Its fares are a trifle more than those 
of the omnibus company, 

In summer a great deal of travel for points 
near the Thames is by river steamboats. This 
traffic is all in the hands of the Victoria Steam- 
boat Association, whose boats run every few 
minutes from London Bridge to Chelsea, calling 
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at fifteen intermediate piers. The fares are 
from one penny to sixpence on week-days, and 
double that on Sundays and holidays. These 
boats all set low in the water, and have only one 
deck, which is all open, the only protection be- 
ing an awning which is stretched over a portion 
of the stern. As most of the bridges are very 
low, the boats, in order to pass under them at 
high water, have to have a joint in the smoke- 
stack which enables it to be lowered to the deck 
while passing through the arches. 

For those who can afford it nothing can beat 
a cab asa means of getting around. There are 
two kinds of these, the four-wheeler and the 
two - wheeler or hansom. The hansom is by 
far the easier riding of the two, and as the 
driv.1 is perched up behind there is nothing to 
obstruct the view. The fares are fixed by law, 
a cab hired by time costing two shillings six- 
pence (about sixty cents) per hour, while those 
hired by the distance charge accordingly, no 
fare, however, being less than one shilling. In 
addition to the legal fare the driver always ex- 
pects a tip of from twopence to sixpence. 

Instead of taking the right side of the road as 
we Americans do, all vehicles are required to 
keep to the left, and notices to that effect are 
posted at short intervals on ali the principal 
streets, FRED. G. BLAKESLEE. 


A Rare Vacation. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


KISSINGEN Spa, May 29th, 1896.—In this little Fran- 
conian village, composed of a couple of hundred 
quaint houses, one may see the most notable and 
bizarre gathering of famous men and women from 
all parts of the world. In the lobby of the famous 
Hotel de Russie, its leading and most complete public 
house, I saw yesterday a queen, with a distinguished 
retinu- of princes, and the highest aristocracy, some 
of them coming from remote India. But there is, 
also, quite a contingent of wealthy Americans; 
umong these were two New York bankers of wide 
renown, with their families. “I never had better 
accommodations at the Waldorf, in New York,” said 
one of them to me. ‘Herr Panitza possesses a won- 
derful faculty of engaging our sympathies, and was 
the first to teach my wife, last season, to avoid all 
indigestible delicacies during the cure. But for him, 
I fear she would not have returned to the conti- 
nent.’’ Asa matter of fact, I find this to be the con- 
current Opinion hereabouts. At this hotel the table 
is under supervision of an expert, who has studied 
the influence of the waters on the human system 
for the past twenty-five years. From the bread, down 
tu the light pastry. aud tea and coffee. which are 
prepared separately for each guest, vigilant super- 
vision guards the patient's welfare. “It is one of 
the chief conditions of the cure, not less sacred to 
me than my own credit,’ said Herr Panitza, a few 
days ago. Yet, in spite of his unusual success, he 
maintains a uniform rate of prices, never varying, 
however fortunate the season may be. On his books 
for this summer are a number of dis‘inguished Amer- 
ivaps from Boston, New York and Chicago, some of 
whom demand accommodation on the strength of 
being old customers. Dewey. 


Have You Asthma 
or Hay=Fever? 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonder- 
ful Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found 
on the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, writes that it cured him 
of Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Lowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair in Hay-fever season, being unable to lie 
down night or day. The Kola Plant cured him 
at once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. So great is their faith in 
its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, of 1164 Broadway, New 
York, to make it known, is sending out large 
eases of the Kola compound free to sufferers 
from Asthma and Hay-fever. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal-card, and they will send 
you a large case by mail free. It costs you 
nothing, and you should surely try it. * 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report, 
Royal BakinG PowpEr Co,, New York, 
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A NOVEL CEREMONY—UNVEILING OF THE GARFIELD MONUMENT IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, ON THE NIGHT OF MAY 301ru. 
DRAWN BY F. CRESSON SCHELL.—{SEE PAGE 417.] 








LINING UP FOR THE START, 
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THE START, 


THE USE OF THE STARTING-MACHINE—A NEW FEATURE IN RACING IN THIS COUNTRY, 
(See ARTICLE BY JNO, GILMER SPEED, ON PAGE 420.) 








ARRIVAL OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA WITH THEIR INFANT DAUGHTER AT MOSCOW.—ZJ//lustrated London News. THE METROPOLITAN OF KIEV, WHO OFFICIATED AT THE 
CORONATION. —London Graphic. 


—Illustrated London News. 


PRESENTING THE CRUCIFIX AND HOLY WATER TO THE CZAR AND CZAR . THE HIS MAJESTY’S STATE ENTRY INTO MOSCOW—PASSING THE BRITISH CONSULATE. 
CHAPEL OF THE IBERIAN MADONNA.—I/lustrated London News, London Graphic. 


CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 
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NEW TRAIN TO THE WEST. 

A Missovri PaciFic DEPARTURE GOING IN EFFECT 
To-pay THat WILL REVOLUTIONIZE PASSENGER 
TRAIN SERVICE IN THE WEsT. 

PURSUANT to a call from General Passenger Agent 
Townsend, seven of the handsomest and best-dressed 
traveling passenger representatives of the Missouri 
Pacific Company reported at headquarters yester- 
day, as a christening party to accompany the ** Kan- 
which 


sas and Nebraska Limited,”’ a new fast train, 


will make its maiden trip over the Missouri Pacific 
at 8:10 this evening, covering every important point 
Southern and Northern Kan- 
Nebraska. By the 
the Kansas and Ne- 


in Southwest Missouri, 


sas, Northwest Missouri, and 
adoption of this fast schedule 
braska Limited, which will consist of one postal-car, 
one baggage-car, one coach, two chair- cars, and 
volutionize the passenger traffic 
Mis- 


and place i's train service 


three sleepers, will re 
throughout the entire territory « 
souri Pacific in the West, 
on the highest scale yet attempted by a Western 
line. 

One postal car, one 


-overed by the 


The equipment will be distributed as follows: 


baggage-car, one coach, one 
chair-car, and one sleeper to Kansas City and Oma- 
ha; one sleeper to St. Joseph; one sleeper to Jop- 
lin, and one chair-car to Wichita, via Pleasant Hill. 
This accelerated time permits of the arrival at Kan- 

Leavenworth, 5:25 a. m.; Atchi- 


and Omaha, 


sas City at 4:25 A.M 
son, 6:05 aA. m.: St 
11:55 A. M. 
Rich Hill will be reached at 5:03 a. m.; Carthage, 
7:42 a. m.; Joplin, 8:20 a. M.; Fort Scott, 6:25 a. M.; 
and Wichita, 12:50 p.m. (noon), At Omaha close 
connection is made with the Union Pacific Fast Mail, 
leaving that point at 3:30 p. mM. for Denver, San Fran 
cisco, and all Pacific cvast points, makinz ten hours 
quicker time than the present card via Pueblo. This 
in itself is a feature of such commendable nature 
that it will be readily appreciated by the traveling 
public. 

No. 3, the Kansas and Colorado Express, has alsu 
felt the touch of the superintendent's pen, and ac- 
cording to the new card, hast: ns the time between 
St. Louis, Pueblo, and Denver by one hour. This 
train leaves St. Louis 9:15 Pp. M., arrives at Kansas 
City 7:15 a. M.: leaves the mouth of the ** Kaw” 
10:00 a. M.: arrives at Pueblo 7:50 a. m., and Denver 
12:10 P. M. 

The entire passenger service of the Missouri Pa 
cific is now on the fin de siécle order, and the citizens 
of St. Louis and those of the entire West and South- 
west are indebted to Vice-President Warner, General 
Manager Doddridge, and General Passenger Agent 
Townsend for the condition of affairs that will exist 
the minute that the bell-cord of No. 9, ** The Kansas 
and Nebraska Limited,” is pulled tor the start this 
evening 

The representatives in the party include those in 
territorial charge of the Missouri Pacific’s passenger 
interests in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Lilinois, lowa, Wis- 
consiu, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Much interest is shown in railway circles over the 
Missouri Pacific's new departure, and other impor- 
tant changes will likely be made as soon as business 
justifies taking such action.—St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


Joseph, 1:00 A. M.; 
six hours in advance of the old schedule. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


quantity of cure. Don't give 
children narcotics or sedatives They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 


is cheaper than any 


AT every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 
been brought into competition with others they have 
invariably taken the first prize 


Ir vou need a tonic whv not take one that vou can 
enjoy ?—Abbott’s Original Angostura Bitters. At 
druggists 


Buy $1.00 worth Dobbins’s Floating-Borax Soap of 
your grocer, send wrappers to Dobbins Soap Man- 
ufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
They will send you, free of charge, postage paid, a 
Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 pages. bound in 
cloth, profusely illustrated. Offer good until August 
Ist only. 


Use Dr. Siegert's Angostura Bitters to stimulate the 
appetite and keep the digestive orgaus ia order 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children w tile teething, with perfect 
sucess It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and js the best rem 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


over 





JURORS. 

OL LOA AA el ed dll all ed lll 
NOTICE OF 
REGARD 10 
FROM JURY 


LLL LL LLP 


JURORS IN 
EXEsPTION 


COMMISSIONER OF 

CLAIMS FOR 
DUTY 
Room 127, Stewart Building, 

No. 280 Broadway, Third Floor 
New York, June 6th, 1896 

Claims for exemption from jury duty will be heard 
by me daily at my office, from 94 Mm. until4 P. w 

Those entitled to exemption are clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, surgeons. surgeon dertists, professors or 
teachers in a college, academy. or public school ; 
editors, ecitorial writers or re porte rs of daily news- 

>.8; licensed pharmacentiets or pharmacists act 
ually engaged in their respective professions and rot 
foliowing ary other calling; militiamen, policemen, 
and firemeu ; election officers ; non -resicents; and 
city employés and United States emp] yés; officers of 
vessels making recular trips; licensed pilots actually 
following that calling ; superintendents, conductors, 
and engineers of a railrcad company other than a 
strect railroad company; telegraph operators actually 
doing Guty as such: Grand, sheriffs, and Civil Court 
—_— ; and persons physically incapable of perform- 
pg jury duty by reason of severe sickness, deafness, 
or other physical disorder. 

Those who have not answered as to their liability or 
proved permanent exemption will receive a ** jury en- 
rollment notice ‘’ 1equiring them to appear before me 
this vear. Whether liable or not. sucn notices must 
be answered (in perscn, if possible), and at this office 
only, under revere penalties. If exempt, the party 
must bring proof of exemption ; if liabie, he must also 
anuewer in person, giving fall and correct name, resi- 
dence, etc... ete No attention paid to letters 

All good citizens will aid the conrse of justice and 

secure reliable and respectable juries and equalize 
their duty by serving promptly when summoned, al- 
lowing their clerks or subordinates to serve, reporting 


to me any atiemp! at bribery or evasion, and suggest." 


ing names for enroliment. Persons between twenty- 
one and seventy years of age. simmer absentees per- 
sons temporarily ill, and United States jurors are not 
exempt 

Every man must attend to his own notice. Itisa 
misdemeanor to give any jury paper to another to an 
ever Jt is also punishable by fine or imprisonment 
to give or receive an/ p esent or bribe, direetlyor in- 
directiv. in relation to a jury service. or to withhold 
anv paper or make any false statement, and every case 
will be fully prosecuted. 

WILLIAM PLIMLEY, 
Commissioner of Jurors 








A.—-PUTS & CALLS. 

Safest speculation, limited risk; 10 shares upwards 

issued daily, 9 to 4 o’clock, on tne following basis ; 
GOOD FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 


1% shares Railroad Stocks, 4 from market $25.00 
10 shares Industrials, 1 from market............ 37.50 
GOOD FOR SEVEN DAYS 
1 shares Railroad Stocks, 1% from market ... $37.50 
100 shares Industrials, 2% from market. 62.50 


Daily or weekly privileges on Chicago Grains for 
1,900 bushels upwards. 
Comfortable oftices for trading in Stocks, Bonds, 
Grain, for cash er on margin; also against privileges 
Out-of-town accounts received and orders promptly, 


faithfully executed 
HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


our specialty, an speculation in bon_s on margin also 
conservatively advised. Hundred or Hundred Thousand 
Dollars equally carefully invested. We transact a 


general 
BANKING BUSINESS 
interest on deposits, subject to 
for conventence of people not Keeping bank ac- 
Money loaned on security. Call or write. 


BOE & BARNES, 
Bankers and Brokers, 56 New st., New York, 
TELEPHONE NO. 1,211 BROAD. 


0000 


It's so easy to get a 
cake and try it. If 
you try it you’ll use 
that is,it you care 





and allow four per cent 
check, 


ccu its 






















any- 
thing GONSTANTINE’S 
or 


PINE TAR SOAP 


clear, (Persian Healing) 


white, 
=weet skin, and 
a complexion oft 
health. 


Sold by druggists. 


THE 
RATTAN BASE 


is the secret of it and was se- 

lected because of its well-tested merit 

; - as in chair-seats and its re- 

4 BX, Q sistance to the effects of 

\ f water. The V-shaped 

SS opening relieves all in- 
jurious pressure. 


»* MESINGER 


$3.50. 


Hulbert Bros. & Co., 
Majestic Bicycles, 
26 West 23d Street, 
New i ork 


THE CELEBRATED 


SGM 


Pianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SouHMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 














all kinds of riding and 
all kinds of riders The 


BICYCLE 
is unsu 
THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Makers. 
Factory and Main Offices: HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Branch §N. Y. C1iry—#9 Chambers & 71 Re ~ade St. 


Houses ?StT. Lours—su8 North Fourth Street. 
BiceLtow & DowseE Co., Boston, N. E. Agents. 





“ 5 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— ? 
~ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that tle 
name Beeman is on eaci 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
y Originators of 
Pepsin Chewins Cura. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liauor Dealers and Druggists- 
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free of cost; 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless 





EVERY MAN SHOULD 
IF any young, old, 
om nervous debility, 
rors or excesses, will inclose stamp 


sud him the prescription of a genuine, 


no humbug, no deception 


READ THIS. 


or middle-aged man, suffering 
lack of vigor, or weakness from 


to me, I will 
certain cure, 
It is cheap, 
I will send 


you the correct prescription and you can buy the rem- 


ed 


The prescription I cend free 
Address, MR 
shall, 





Riding and Fast (taking less strength to eee 
Mend. 


v of me or prepare it yourself, 


PHOMAS BARNEs, lock-t 


Michigan. 


just as I 


just as you choose, 


agree to do 
ox 625, Mar- 


“HUNTER 


Baltimore 





B 





WHISKEY, 
USE. 
10 
YEARS 
OLD. 


WUNTER 


erTrce oY 


Rye” 


The American Gentleman’s 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL 


THE 
BEST 


WHISKEY 


AMERICA 


Watt Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


BALTimorE 


when stimulant is prescribed. 


“Drink Pure, Old, Mellow. 
It is pure.” ** SOLD AT ALL °° 


First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Galtimore, 





Md. 


Palmer Fabric makes a Tire Elastic, Easy 


They are Durable, 


uarantee 
They are expensive, and 


on High-Grade Wheels. % % 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., 





and Easy to 
only found 
et FS 


Chicago, Ill. 


Facts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 











the Glub Cocktails 


Manhattan, 


and York. 


For the ¢ 


MANHATTAN 
Cocktails ; 
eseat etied without t 





39 Broadway, New York. 


Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, 


For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishin; 
‘amping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 
No Pleasure Part 
hem. 
Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
@. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Soe Proprietors, 
Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W., London, England, 


g Party. 


1 
complete 








The coolness ts refreshing; 
the roots and herbs invigor- 


ating; the two togethe 


mating. You get the 
combination in 
Rootbheer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., 
4 2c. package makes 65 g: 


Y ant- 
right 


HIRES 


Philadelphia. 


ions. Sold everywhere. 


BRAINS 


Men suffering from excesses and dissipations 
or men with jaded brains and nerves, restores 
to hea:ith and the enjoyment of life by the Old 


Dr. Hallock Famous Electric Pills. 
renewed, 
weaknesses, and diseases 
Effects in 8 to 10 days. 
man of you. Cure guaranteed. 


peculiar 


Vital forces 
A quick cure for Nervous Debility, 


to men. 


They will make a new 
$1.00 a box; 


but 


to inspire confidence we send a regular 


$1.00 BOX OF 
MEDICINE FREE 


anda valuable book (for men only), 


closely sealed, on receipt of 10c. to cove 
Address, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


Advice on private diseases free. 


HMALLOCK 


both sent 
r postage, 


110 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





| 
| 











IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








é FINED \G P/ 
panel ~e iO NG 
aM )COLOGNE 


is the standard in America as well as in Eurort 
because of its delightful fragrance and delicacy. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MULHENS & KRoPFF, NEW YorK. USAGENTS. | 
——— 


Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Fopularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely Guar: yet 


Erie Bicycles 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE 


a) 
Bi. 
G 





Send for 
Catalogue. 








> 
en 
=2) 
he 


Many 
women 
with fair 
faces are 
defictent in 
bauty ow- \ 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
Mat cular, with testt- 
which can be nag Monials, wil be s nt 
died by the use seal-d, bv return matl. 


ADIPO- -MALENE. 


LE. MARSH & CO, Madison Sa., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Primary, Soe. 


A A SPECIALT ondary or Ter 


tiary BLOOD POLSON permanently 

cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 

home forsame price under same guaran- 

ty. lf you prefer to come here we will cone 

tract to pay railroad fareand hote! bills,and@ 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO) 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fur a 
case we cannot cure, This disease has always 
bafiied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondt 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent senile don 
application. Address 4 oOoK REMEDY Co, 
307 Masonic Yemole, CHICAG#), ILL. 


ltisim 
possible to 
givea full 
des 77} (im 
inanadver- 
asem-ats 
send GC. in 
stamps and @ 

desc riptt “ OmF- 







busts, et-., 





GENTS WANTED 
4 Gents.) 
time required. 
INV ESTOR, Room 30-351, 


(Lady and 
Only part of 


everywhere 
Salary and commission. 


7 Broadway, N. Y. 


H competent Clui 
Agents (Wo 
men, Men, Girls 

w or Boys) in 


every town in 
the U.S. to get orders for our cele 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop IxcomEs, Bia PRESENTS 
with every sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ed and i6c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 


full particulars 
AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W 


Labatt ay AT . 
33 Vesey Street, New York, F.O. Box 289. 






BRAND i” 
COLLAR i 


~ pipe Manufacturer. TROY, HY 


A laxative, refreshing 4 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
bile, 


loss of appetite, gastric 
and oe ata troubles and 





hemorrhoids, 


headache arising 
from them, 


. GRILLON, 
a. fo Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


GRILLON 


‘DEA NESS &, HEAD NOISES CURED. 


asse iaieanca nO Pain wr a A heard. Be 
Pass Boow w F, Miveos (o., Sas Bway, Newlork, Uffice Trial tees. 


































THE ART OF BREWING WAS 
DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS 


“ 





Health shows itself 
in one’s face—in the 
complexion. 


pNHEUSER-BUScy),. 


Mult Nubiine 


TRADE MARK. 


The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


AND BETWEEN 


Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 
to Saratoga and Lake George, 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS ove- this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
<n Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 












—the food drink—is the greatest beautifier of the age, because it 
is the greatest health agent. The pure and palatable nutriment of 
malt and hops. It is the greatest life-sustainer and flesh-builder. 


To be had at all druggists’ and grocers’. 


wet 











CORON FON OOO arr 













, For tickets, time-tables. and full information apply to : 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, soy Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Y. S F C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
Send for hanasomely tllustrated colored booklets No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
and other reading matter. = oh "ar 
MEYER & CO., 24 and % West Street, New Yor« City j | | 
R. NAKGE! L. H by a, N. J. - GENERAL AGENTS | | 
) 3 THM + BOCTULS CO., 435-443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. § | 
q i Sd ec ni ee 
> 
( | 
m In Typhoid Fever. | | 
to egn: , j 
ull Dr. John W. Williamson, Soydton, Va.: i 
sg ; meets some mest important indications in the a8 in Wheels : 
orT- P = a a ( . L b 
?: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER treatment of Typhoid Fever. Of prime . ° 
m importance, it affords a guarantee of a perfectly pure water. It aids digestion, and especially prevents Diamond 
ay and allays nausea and thus preserves the integrity of the stomach. It insures healthful action of the kidneys, 
of and prevents distention of the bladder. It is a gentle excitant of the nervous system, and a per= Or Drop 
t manent nerve tonic, and is especially valuable in such cases where quinine and other tonic remedie 
> — “ wh sites a -_ J ae 2 especially valuable in such cases where quinine ar ther tonic remedies Fr: umes jog 
are n i bo »y the stomach. oe-be-gonc ! 
This Water is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gz all n bottles, ) oro *. " oe 
$5.00, f. o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any ac =e edi Springs open for guests from Vi im or Mi rg an . Lift your body, your spirits; 
June 15th to October 1st. Address ; & Wrig rht han brighten wit and counten- 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. On the Attentic ond ance, by using 
Danville Railroad. rep ir’ tires 








| |Send for Artistic Catalogue. Pabst 
“Tmay betrue what some men say, Wale Ehesaace 


Irmaun be truegg pwhat a men say.” H. B. Shattuck & Son, | | orh“Best” 


249 Columbus Avenue, | aw Tonic 
spat BOSTON, TASS. | 
































































. . | BINNER CHic 
€ LP S O | ] O —_- Morphine Mabit Cured in io 
ie ° ll cured. 
‘a . &P OPIUM br-J.8tepuess Lenanan, Ohio. MILWAUKEE BEER 1S FAMOUS 
Iris a solid oe of#scouring soap: = PABST HAS MADE IT SO 
di- CoPYRiGc Ki (US 
pn “4 
= 
For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
- best article of this kind in the world. It knows no equal, 
x. and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 
lui , 
vo. outlast two cakes of cheap makes. It is therefore the 
in . 
. cheapest in the end. Any grocer will supply it at a 
MS, 
rs reasonable price. ; 
his 5 = ae ' 
ill re ee rare ee — ee ee - SS |S = 
” CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. ee oe a; 
Will r 5 fat ae ry. to y t ee MADE ants Scopging py ben ereeee of A g i) 0 os ‘ 
) per mont withou sjury > © e ¥ Deln. to > 
s pond Se eons Ye aa ae ray eee ae arene \ WONDERFUL REMEDY é 3 
2815 Mac rang =. Philada., Pa. Sold by ull Drugeiatn ‘4 : 
— —— — The 8 nay aa first 
| FOR MANKIND. class bicycle lantern on 
THOSE SUFFERING FROM ite market. 

A. WEAKENED VITALITY, pede 

ANAS Ir = C8 a Fie W hee NERVOUSNESS, 

mes A SSF A oe Viel Ze : or Any Similar Complaint. 
:. Zi Vi ee? CAN BE CURE” 

; The old are made your~ 
foe 3 The weak are m°” 
c ca : oo t The vital fe 
' of REMINGTON BICYCLES t ll b nuus wheels Hone 
dd ALL RIDERS Many new features for’ go desc eine og — | _ 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-315 Broapway, NEw York City. 
New York, 59th St,and Grand Circle; Br »oklyn, 5 53 Futon’ es wt yn, 162 Columbus Ave.; San Francisco, 4"* * 

is. a a = 








A, some , } Te, 
your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorp 
supphington. D. C., for their $1800 prize offer ap 
80 inventions wanted. 


Who can think of ° 
ANTE -—[AN | FA some simple ing .”- 

D. 
"for 
"ee. 







A YtHEORIST. 


‘Who wrote this beautiful article on ‘ How to manage a wife’ 


> 


EDITOR’S WIFE—‘ 
Eprror—‘*‘ Young 
EDITOR’s WIFE—‘‘ Why, 
Epiror—‘ He isn’t.” 


RS eee 


Always Appetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, 
a cup of Bouillon made from 


Jones.” 
I didn’t know he was married.” 


AIBBER | 
C{GARET TES 


LITTLE | 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
3 Champagne 


For Sale by 















| Extract of BEEF 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of 
comfort and drives away fatigue. Its 
making is the m atter of a moment, 
Requires only the addition of be siling 
water and a pinc h of salt Send for our 
little book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles.” 















Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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Pagis : 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lanner 239 Oxford St. 





all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 
Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 





Rowen: 


Beautiful illustrated Rambler book, telling all abous j 
wheels, free at any Rambler agency in the U.s, | 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York Brook: 
lyn. Detroit. sachet Englan 





ViLieR AMER 1 =! r 
Breakfast aL 
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PURE 


cy 


SIWIIWAH)D ON 


ABSOLUI 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


~S’ FURNISHINGS. Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ts It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





SOCCCCCOCOOCO 








ee ee 


For more than forty years 


Allcock’s 


has been in use in every part of the world, and the testimony is 
universal as to its superior value. 


Porous 
Plaster 








MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI PRODUCED IN EVERY INSTANCE THE MOST SALUTARY EFFECTS.” 
MONSIGNOR DUC, 


Bishop of Aoste. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
52 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 








_ THE DELIGHT OF BICYCLING 
DEPENDS ON PROPER TIRES. 


. 


The Woman’s 











In strength, lightness, grace, and 
elegance of finish and equip- 
ment Model 41 Columbia is un- 
approached by any other make. 


COLUMBIA 


saddles are recommended by riders and 
physicians as proper in shape and adjust- 
ment, and_ every 
detail of equipment 
contributes to com- 
fort and pleasure. 


100 sic 


4 “he Columbia Cat- 
alogue, handsomest 
art — of the 


PS} year,is free 


















heir popularity has forced 
erie info Weg niet 




















froar Colum- 
bia agent, or is 
mailed for 
two 2-cent 
stamps. 


POPE 
Mfg.Co. 


Hartford, 
Conn. 








f/ 






THE HARTFORD ORKS CO. 
RY BBER Wartror,conn. 





















prseecnsennns 


© ‘Ball- -Bearing’ 
Bicycle Shoes 












LINEN 


AR \ RUBENS 
ss TRSIBLE| oo? 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


gualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all leading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
send twenty-five cents for a bo x of ten Collars 
or five pairs of © uffs, naming the size and._style. 

GH Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for 6 CENTS. 
REVEESIBLE COLLAB CoO. Boston, 77 Franklin St.,New York 





066eeeeeoeees 


\ There is something more in life 
than just getting through it. Why not 
make the journey comfortably and eas- 
ily. Perhaps you spend a good portion @ 
of the time on a wheel. 

If so, you should hz ive on your feeta 


® pair of ‘‘Ball-Bearing’”’ Bicycle Shoes of 
/ the Fargo makr. They are easy to ride 
in, and just as easy to walk in, because 
they “Fit a+ 4 Feel Like a Glove.” They @ 
© support th. foot at every point. They 
7 are know’. by the patented Trade-Mark 
of a bicycle wheel with a shoe in the 
© center of it @ 
\ There are imitations of our trade- | 
/ mark similar in design, but look for the @ | 


® brand and accept no substitute. The 
/ *Ball-Bearing”’ Bicycle Shoes are equip- @ 
ped with Pratt Lace Fasteners which 
) hold the laces without tying. Ask your @ 
\\ de aler for ‘‘Ball-Bearing’ Bicycle Shoes @ 
4 For Sale Everywhere. : 


© C.H. Fargo & Co. (Makers), Chicago, @ 


iy lal alartaaieatat 


BROWN'S 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 





DENTIFRIGE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 





The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teetn, 
| Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsrts, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
| To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TuxT#, pelle 
| Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 


| 
Dn E LIN EN Ss To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
- "ARE we pple. D CUMS | Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrico. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


EARL & WILSON’S. 


Price 25c. a Jar. For Sale Everywhere. 




















AAAI ANS 
RAZA a ea a a aa a a ae 


The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 

































Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s s 
to be if you ride a 
. 
ve 
Windsor....¢°5 and $100 
a a For ¢ gue, address 





nosha, Wis. 
kee, Portland, 


SIEG & WALPOLE MPG. CO.. 
Branch Houses- Chicago, Milv 

Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 

iddress all Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis, 































* +he papers used in 





